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MEDITATION ON A HILL.* 


T was Sunday afternoon and I had climbed a hill in search of 
solitude. From the base of the hill stretched a strip of oak- 

wood, the billowy treetops motionless in the mild September sun. 
Below the wood flowed a broad river, greenish-blue with bands of 
pale cobalt running its length. Across the river a little village 
looked out from the shade of generous elms, and beyond the village 
a countryside of variegated green, dotted with red barns, rolled 
away to plum-colored bluffs and to mauve-tinted clouds banked 
behind them. Now and again the faint cawing of crows drifted 
up from the valley in the rear, or an acorn dropped to the ground 
near at hand. A chipmunk coming to inspect scolded under his 
breath. The downy woodpecker busy over head tapped softly. 
Even that noisy fellow, the bluejay, flying back and forth bossing 
the whole affair, seemed to moderate his strident call to harmonize 
with the drowsy afternoon. 

Seated on this hill it was easy to indulge oneself in a languid 
sense of unity in the landscape’s sensible diversity. Not the 
oneness of the mystic, in whose ecstatic trance all distinctions 
vanish and he himself ceases for the time to exist; nor of the 
Scientist, in whose intellectualized vision all qualitative differences 
disappear and everything is reduced to an identical matter or mo- 
tion; but the oneness of the plain man, newly conscious of the 
kaleidoscopic stage spreading from his feet to the horizon and of 
the play being enacted upon it. For in the view of the plain man 

*The presidential address to the Western division of the American Philo- 
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it is not forgetfulness but heightened awareness of the teeming, 
interrelated world he finds before him when he is temporarily freed 
from absorption in everyday details that lifts him out of provinci- 
ality into perspective. At such times he senses the presence of 
something vaster, profounder, more ultimate than he deals with 
in his work-a-day contacts. And as I looked from this hilltop, 
responsive to the quiet yet animated scene, it appeared obvious that 
in direct experiences of this kind man touches metaphysical bottom. 
Metaphysical bottom? How easy to make big phrases! Js there 

a metaphysical bottom? Is there a type of reality which may be 
taken as final, either in its own substantial existence independent 
of anyone’s experience, or relative to other existences within that 
experience? Men who busy themselves with such matters speak 
as if there were. When reckless, they tell you what it is; when 
timid, they posit it as the unattained goal of all searching, and 
indicate certain marks whereby the thinker may measure progress 
thither. But the thing itself, the thing the reckless declare and the 
timid hint at, has a way of eluding their specifications. Forever 
it vanishes behind a not-yet. Psychologically it is understandable 
why man should rim his thought with an ultimate horizon and 
misconstrue this as the ontological terminus of the round of things. 
And yet, well considered, what valid ground is there for assuming 
the existence of some one type of substance or energy or being 
below, above, in and through everything? The profoundest ocean 
depth does indeed rest on a bottom, even though it never has been 
sounded ; the highest mountain rises to a peak, though no human 
foot has stood there; but reality, confidently scaled and sounded 
again and again, may very well be without bottom or summit. 
The “universe is wild” as Benjamin Blood once said; “ game- 
flavored as a hawk’s wing”. Its stuff is rangy. Why may it not 
be most truly described, changing a single word, in the verse of 
Emily Dickinson ? 

As if the sea should part 

And show a further sea, 

And that a further, and the three 

But a presumption be 

Of periods of seas 

Unvisited of shores, 


Themselves the verge of shores to be. 
<Reality> is these. 
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There is an advantage in thinking of this question out of doors 
and in the spirit of common sense. It is then more difficult to deny 
audience to the world in its immediate aspect. Ordinarily we snub 
the lusty world that challenges us every day and all day long, and 
welcome instead the bloodless apparition which careful training 
has led us to prefer. In childhood, objects were discoveries ; they 
were graphic, vivid presences. But children are soon cured of this 
whimsy. They are taught to transform things into signals for 
action until they gradually cease to be interesting on their own 
account. This is called education. Growth in the ability to re- 
cognize things as signals proves to be of great practical advantage, 
which explains why the adult is habituated to respond automati- 
cally, or with a minimum of awareness, even to the more striking 
objects of his surroundings. Much time is thereby saved; and 
since most people believe with Edison that time is the only capital 
no one can afford to lose, and with the rest of their fellows that the 
best investment of time is in action, they are satisfied to increase 
the quantity of the investment without examining too carefully 
into the quality of the return. So it comes about that, judged in 
terms of appreciation, few adults live in a world of objects. They 
live in a world where objects are taken for granted, where people 
act as #f there were objects. In the presence of a gorgeous and in- 
exhaustible pageant, men and women are coerced by practical con- 
siderations into acting as if it were the height of intelligence not to 
look or listen. 

If we wish to remain alive, practicalness cannot be altogether 
dispensed with. Nevertheless the initial step in seeking acquaint- 
ance with the world is a turning back toward an innocence un- 
wittingly bartered away. A philosophically curious mortal will 
take himself to school to his physical environment. He will seek 
to be at home in some corner of the natural economy in living 
operation on the canopied pavilion of the earth. He will endeavor 
to cure his blindness to the wealth of color and form with which 
he is surrounded. He will bend himself to hear the enticing 
sounds inaudible in the work-a-day clatter and to sniff the news 
borne on the winds. Over these avenues he will make his initial 
excursion into philosophy. In a library the suggestion would ap- 
pear heretical, if not idiotic ; but in the open air nothing could seem 
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more orthodox or sane. And to get a sense of direction he will not 
begin by attempting some prominent landmark of speculation, 
Berkeley or Kant or Plato. Even less will he choose some prac- 
tised Alpine guide to help him master the famous peaks of philo- 
sophic tradition. He will seek fellowship with men at home in 
lower altitudes, eager spirits sensitive to the forms and moods of 
Nature—Henry Thoreau, W. H. Hudson, Richard Jeffries, or 
others like them, neglected in every land. 

But we have chosen to meditate on a hilltop; and on a hilltop it 
is clear that because of an eccentricity of human vision the land- 
scape we see is a disk cut out of a larger zone. The winding 
river, which ends suddenly against a sloping green pasture to the 
north-east and at a purple-brown sandbar in the south-west, is not 
actually cut off at these seeming termini. Since I have tramped 
up stream sixteen miles to an ancient ford of the Indians, and a 
dozen miles in the other direction to a little city once the haven of 
German revolutionists, my acquaintance with the river is able to 
step across the boundaries now set by my eyes. And the river it- 
self, I happen to know, does better than that. It glides majesti- 
cally beyond the borders of my personal acquaintance. Far in the 
north it takes its rise, flows through forests of pine, slips through 
marshes and meadows, skirts unattractive habitations of men and, 
greeting us in passing, searches out the Mississippi and thence finds 
its way to the Gulf of Mexico. 

All of which suggests a problem that reaches beyond Thoreau or 
Hudson or Jeffries ; that reaches perhaps even to Berkeley or Kant 
or Plato. The little hemisphere which any man’s momentary ex- 
perience comprises, the spatial circle he carries about from place to 
place, dissolves, as he thinks of it, into a larger one, and that, if he 
continues to think, into a yet larger one, until his thought is adrift 
in a vastness that appals the mind. And the segment which con- 
fronts him, whatever it may be, is always continuous with the 
greater setting which it implies. Nor does knowledge only extend 
outward beyond the visible confines. One may return from the 
outward range of experience, reverse the process, fix one’s gaze 
upon the minutest area, look with the intensity of the microscope. 
New realms of existence are disclosed, layer below layer, curious 
in texture and alive with strange creatures. For under the surface 
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of ordinary perception are these invisible foundations, as successive 
tiers of populated basements and cellars support the skyline of 
New York. 

And when the eye of the microscope fails there remains the 
mind’s eye. In these profounder deeps physical science at present 
detects the ultimates of the nature of things, minute systems of 
interdependent forces or particles or both (it is difficult to know 
which the authorities intend), each one of which, although incom- 
parably small, is architecturally analogous to a solar system, illus- 
trating, in its infinitesimal scale, orbital motions like those of 
celestial bodies. In this subatomic world physical science im- 
merses us. We eat and drink universes. We displace universes 
with every breath we draw, with every step we take. Engaged 
in making a living, absorbed in love or hate, surrendered to the 
pursuit of pleasure or success, we ignore the hidden floors upon 
which the stage of our performance rests. But meditation entails 
responsibilities which action may avoid; and beginning where we 
may, meditation pushes on to dizzy heights, to fearful depths, to 
breath-taking horizons. 

Does this sum up the baffling character of the document? It 
does not. There is an aspect of the world spread out from river to 
bluffs which so far has been neglected. It must be included in 
the survey, though it multiplies and confuses the facts, for it is 
this aspect of things which more than another impels men to 
ponder on the meaning of life. 

That ugly scatter of buildings visible on the right of the village 
is the lumberyard of William Brown. He began with nothing and 
is now well-to-do. His mother was fond of telling how, as a 
newly born babe, he seized her breast with preternatural avidity. 
He has seized and gathered to himself these fifty-seven years. 
Yet his life is no richer for his acquisitive success. 

On the left, in the house by the three spruces, lives Matthew 
Tuller. He presides over the general store. All his life he has 
mistaken honesty and good will for religion. It has kept him poor 
and won him the name of atheist. 

Across the way, in the garden rank with salvia and goldenglow, 
stands the homestead of Widow Sprague, Ambassador of God in 
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the village. The line she draws between right and wrong is thin 
and hard like the line of her lips. 

Molly Bryan dwells in the house with the green shutters. The 
Great War burned ruthlessly over her dreams, leaving their sacred 
ashes at her feet. She has taught her fingers to run nimbly over 
the keys of the typewriter to make a living; but she has not learned 
to write meaning into human existence. 

The cottage nearest the river is the home of John Warren and 
his crippled mother. Nicknamed “ Sissy” in his boyhood, he has 
never regained the confidence he lost when he dimly sensed the 
animus of his fellows. Six days he labors and wonders why; on 
the seventh, he is a man transformed. With an ancient camera- 
box slung over his shoulder and a big wooden tripod under his 
arm, he trudges the hills and fields in search of beauty. And the 
beauty his camera has captured, he will tell you, is as nothing when 
compared with the beauty he has seen but could not photograph, 
and this again is as nothing when compared with the beauty he has 
learned to dream of, but has never come upon. 

The last house visible, the one of stone, belongs to Thomas 
Blackburn. He owns the village factory, the newspaper, and the 
movie-theater ; he is president of the bank, the controlling voice in 
the school board, and the dominant influence in the church. The 
life of the village turns about him as a hub. Seen in action, he 
appears the personification of a wall-motto in his bank: “ The 
friend that never fails you is the dollar. The larger the balance, 
the firmer its friendship”. But his face in repose is a confession 
of defeat. He gathers with his wife and children under one roof, 
but they live in three worlds. And when he stops to reflect on his 
activities, he often wishes, so he has said, that he “had a hunch 
what the show’s all about”. In a reminiscent moment he wistfully 
remarked: “ When I left Kentucky, I was an idealist; cared for 
books and that sort of thing. Now I am called successful, but 
what have I to show for it that a man cares to look at when he is 
alone?” 

Men and women like these, scheming, striving, enduring much, 
laughing a little, are part of the picture inescapable from this hill. 
Two generations ago there was something else. A church spire 
rose proudly above the elms and the maples. It has been down 
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for a decade or two. A long threatening storm mastered its rot- 
ting timbers and the diminished congregation neglected to rebuild 
it. Thomas Blackburn spoke the final word: “ Why add to un- 
necessary overhead?” So the abbreviated steeple was roofed 
over. Now factory-chimneys dominate the scene in its stead, and 
the vibrating tones of the church bell which once floated over the 
village are replaced by coiling banners of smoke. 

Yes, men and women are part of the problem and they com- 
plicate it. For they are incurably inventive. Under their hands 
the world, already baffling in its natural state, becomes more 
baffling still. Even such humble representations as William 
Brown, Matthew Tuller, and the rest are impressive in virtue of 
the means they devise for laying siege to things they find alluring. 
What is the village or the village life but evidence of this? And 
if we lift our thought to the measure of the earth, these devices 
take on enormous proportions. Millions of lives become implic- 
ated in them; intricate patterns of routine occupations arise; acts 
and thoughts are dominated, as if of nature, by orders of things 
which man has called into being. 

Buildings, mechanical power, institutional machinery, all con- 
trived by human art and in that sense artificial, constitute spheres 
of set activity, operating objectively over against men, threatening 
defeat if disregarded, holding out prizes to those who obey. It is 
not nature alone to which man must adjust himself and which he 
must master as he is able; it is not only in contrast with the noble 
house in which he lodges for a day and a night that man seems 
puny and insignificant. He is dwarfed and overawed by forces 
which he himself has set up in the lap of nature—the world of 
business and commerce, systems of economic affairs, industrial, 
political, professional groups, and many similar planes of action 
and reaction. No person can escape living in these strata of ex- 
perience nor free himself completely from interest in the objects 
and transactions, the losses and gains, native to them. He is 
fortunate if he is not drawn altogether within. the circle of their 
influence ; if the world of his daily occupation does not completely 
determine his activities, shape his mind, and command his heart. 

More imperious than the means men devise are the allurements 
themselves. The art of living would be simpler than it is if men 
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and women had to reckon only with physical nature and institu- 
tional machinery. But they have to reckon with more. The 
supreme fact in a biography is inner, not outer. It is the story 
of how the forces of desire channel their way through the natural 
and social environment and thus set the current of life. William 
Brown in his lumberyard is at the mercy of an impulse that drives 
him as he drives his team. Matthew Tuller fights bravely to pre- 
serve what he calls “ spiritual integrity”, a thing he values above 
reputation or money. Widow Sprague, defeated in an elemental 
hunger, is ruled by a passion similarly to starve mankind. Molly 
Bryan labors to placate ghosts, ghosts of yesterday and of to- 
morrow. John Warren lives in his yearning for beauty. Thomas 
Blackburn hungers for power. So in all the hamlets and towns 
and cities of the world men and women are compelled to make 
terms with feelings. We speak of mere emotions, as if feelings 
were phantoms; as if one had only to snap one’s fingers and say 
the word to see them vanish into air. Life is more honest than 
speech. It acknowledges them to be stubborn powers, powers 
which play the title-rédle in every human drama. Although the 
very core and center of subjective being, they may prove to be as 
resistless as the most powerful external force, lifting a man to un- 
speakable glory or hurling him to nameless disgrace. Some men 
they fashion into saints, some into criminals, and the great mass 
they persuade to plod faithfully through an existence which for- 
ever promises and never fulfills. Life knows feelings to be the 
allies of destiny. 

Contemplating men and women as they thread their way through 
this maze of forces, who is not moved to admiration and to mis- 
giving? In dealing with tasks immediately in hand few people 
are downright failures and the more gifted achieve colossal results. 
Men have no reason to be ashamed of their ability to visualize 
nearer goals, or of their effectiveness in overcoming obstacles 
that lie directly in the way. We may well be proud of human 
accomplishments in science, technology, art, business, and in the 
instruments of law and government. The individual must be 
soulless whose speech does not become lyrical, whose emotions do 
not break through the bonds of intellectual propriety in the face of 
things done by man—the great cities he builds and operates, the 
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long furrow he turns unfailing as a god, the machines he sets in 
motion over the land, the ships he makes to ride the seas. As an 
exploiter of nature and creator of all that this requires, man has 
shown himself to be bold, resourceful, tireless. 

But that is the hopeful aspect. There is another. The more a 
thoughtful observer is inspired by the magnitude of these achieve- 
ments, the more poignant may be his apprehension as he contem- 
plates the total scene. If he asks in what general program of life 
specific activities have their place, or what great human end is to 
be served by the feverish activity everywhere conspicuous, the 
answer is silence. There is no general program. There is no 
awareness of a great end. Men have no sense of life taken com- 
prehensively. A certain blindness of intention beclouds even the 
production of magnificent details. The great maps of life are 
gone, as the life is gone which they charted, and the interests 
which now engage mankind have not flowered in vision. At the 
entrance to the village across the river, at our great ports of entry 
east and west, we should set up a sign, were we to tell the truth, 
with this message upon it—unless we should paint it on a giant 
dirigible as a world-advertisement: “Wanted! A Philosophy of 
Life.” 

So we are led to think of philosophers. How are they respond- 
ing to this need for a philosophy of life? Let us see: 

“Tt seems to me”, says a leading contemporary philosopher in 
a typically professional manner, “it seems to me that I am now 
sitting in a chair, at a table of a certain shape, on which I see 
sheets of paper with writing or print. By turning my head I see 
out of window buildings and clouds and the sun. I believe that, 
if any other normal person comes into my room, he will see the 
same chairs and tables and books and papers as I see, and that the 
table which I see is the same as the table which I feel pressing 
against my arm.” He proceeds to show that this is an error, to 
be corrected by philosophical reflection. We cannot call any par- 
ticular color the color of the table, since it is of different colors 
from different points of view and under different illuminations. 
In the dark it is quite without color. For a similar reason we 
cannot call any particular shape the shape, nor any quality what- 
ever the quality of the table. 
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So it transpires that what we have before us when we speak of 
a table, is not a table at all, but a complex of “ sense-data”. And 
lest the reader fall into a second error, he is cautioned against 
thinking that “ the table is the sense-data, or even that the sense- 
data are directly properties of the table”. The plain truth is, 
argues this philosopher, that we do not see or hear or touch reality 
at all, only appearances. These appearances may indeed be signs 
of some reality behind them, but there is nothing on the face of an 
appearance to bear witness to a reality which it reports, or even to 
suggest that it reports any. “ Thus our familiar table”, he non- 
chalantly concludes, “ which has roused but the slightest thoughts 
in us hitherto, has become a problem full of surprising possibilities, 
The one thing we know about it is that it is not what it seems.” 
There was once a maiden of similar mind, though, not being a 

philosopher, her scepticism was half-hearted. She was content to 
sing : 

Things are seldom what they seem! 

Skim milk masquerades as cream ; 

Highlows pass as patent leathers ; 

Jackdaws strut in peacock’s feathers. 


Very true, 
So they do. 


For that matter even our philosopher’s view permits of develop- 
ment. The disintegrating analysis which he applies to the table 
is of course applicable all around. The buildings, clouds, and sun 
visible through his study window are subject to the same dis- 
integration, and so is the chair in which he sits. But if the chair 
goes, so, alas, does the philosopher, since even a philosopher must 
find it impossible to remain undisturbed when his chair is stolen 
from under him. This implication of the argument is particularly 
unfortunate. For when the philosopher himself has suffered the 
indignity of becoming mere sense-data, he is no longer able to 
degrade other things to this lowly status. There must be some- 
thing besides sense-data or sense-data themselves cease to be. 
And on the hypothesis that the maltreatment of the table is justi- 
fied, it is difficult to see whence this something may be fetched. 
One is reminded of Eugene Field’s calico cat and gingham pup, 
who ate each other up. And making so bold as to be frank, one 
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would say that the whole contention goes up in smoke—that is, 
if smoke could only be saved from the universal dissolution. 

Obviously these casual thoughts are not a respectable critique of 
a philosophic position. Nor do they aspire to be. They merely aim 
at intimating why the theory is of no help to those who are in doubt 
about a philosophy of life. A man lost in the woods is not aided to 
find his way out by being persuaded that the bewildering trunks 
which surround him are mere appearances, not real objects at all. 
Everyday people who accept this philosophy commonly show a 
smiling indifference to social problems, to the conditions under 
which men live, and to the views, other than metaphysical, which 
they hold, no matter how tragic may be the results to which they 
lead. And their indifference is all the more serious because it is 
assumed to be based upon profound insight. Enjoying, as they 
think, the right relation to reality, why should they bother about 
appearances? An individual here or there may give evidence of 
interests not to be expected, but this only shows that in his meta- 
physics, as in his religion or his politics, a man may be better than 
his doctrine. Besides, exception is always made of some appear- 
ances, those so dear to the heart of the theorizer that he cannot 
bring himself to deny their reality. But this does not change the 
fact that, taking the attitude in general, and in the light of the 
problem to be met, its contribution is without potency. As a creed 
it gives rare pleasure to minds that enjoy concentration on intel- 
lectual puzzles, and it provides that atmosphere of the mysterious 
and spectral which many persons crave. Moreover, it opens an 
alluring prospect of escape for those who feel a strong antipathy 
against engaging life directly. In these and other ways it may 
justify itself. But for that very reason—because it justifies itself 
to these moods—it promises no help toward the desired cultural 
synthesis. It is at best irrelevant. 

Facing a colorful landscape from a hill, watching the play of 
light upon it and the movement of life within it, is perhaps an 
unfavorable lookout from which to appraise a philosophy that 
transforms the experienced cosmos into a stupendous fairy-tale. 
In any case, philosophy is not limited to this form. Quite as 
notorious as the philosopher’s reduction of the world to myth, is his 
insatiable yearning for complete comprehensiveness of knowledge. 
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“ There is in all men”, Justice Holmes has said, “a demand for 
the superlative, so much so that the poor devil who has no other 
way of reaching it attains it by getting drunk.” This demand, he 
thinks, is at the bottom of the philosopher’s quest for absoluteness, 
He is right; and many are the cases of inebriation—no less inebri- 
ate because refined—which this thirst has resulted in. It seems 
obvious to many philosophers that any partial view must, by the 
very fact of its fragmentariness, distort, rather than report, reality. 
The august term, reality, may be employed in strictness, so they 
hold, only when we have envisaged the all-inclusive whole of 
things. Individual objects may by courtesy be referred to as real, 
but in any exact meaning the term must be reserved for the all- 
embracing substance or being from which larger or smaller frag- 
ments borrow an adventitious existence. Anything falling short 
of this absolute totality must be regarded as mythical, and thus as 
in direct contrast to the real. Ever since Plato published his now 
famous definition, if not before, the philosopher has been am- 
bitious to be “a spectator of all time and all existence”. He has 
wanted, with Spinoza, to contemplate the finite under the aspect of 
the infinite. Even thinkers of lesser magnitude, whom George 
Santayana refers to as “ those little gnostics ”, have desired to be- 
come what he ironically calls them, “ circumnavigators of being ”. 

Do they accomplish the undertaking? That is scarcely to be 
expected. No philosopher’s eye has yet covered what William 
James termed “ the whole paradoxical physico-moral-spiritual Fat- 
ness”. To this year of our Lord, and notwithstanding heroic 
attempts, the world of multiple fact floats majestically beyond the 
most comprehensive projections. Is this surprising? How can it 
be? If each sailor is buried in the vast expanse when he has made 
but a brave beginning in his voyage of exploration, who can de- 
mand that his log shall lay bare the mystery of the sea? But the 
curious fact is not this failure to achieve completeness of know- 
ledge, but the way in which the method employed by these philo- 
sophers belies their avowed intention. All-inclusive philosophical 
systems are not striking in virtue of how much they include, but 
in virtue of how much they leave out. The difference between 
them and other selective schemes consists in the nature of what is 
retained and rejected, and in the purpose that dominates the 
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choices. People who come to these systems for light or encourage- 
ment are not surprised by the richness and solidity of what they 
are offered, but by its meagerness and unsubstantiality. Almost 
all that is nutritious, exciting, important, or inescapable in life is 
found to be missing or has suffered a metaphysical change into a 
pale ghost of its empirical self; while all that is put forward as 
supremely real is thus honored because it has come to be insepara- 
bly associated with a highly specialized way of regarding things, 
a way foreign to a normal frame of mind. The truth is that no 
thinker, regardless of what his powers or his problem may be, is 
able to transcend the necessity of disregarding as irrelevant many 
data which another thinker, directed by a different purpose, might 
find precisely most relevant for the solution of his problem. 

But assume a man to have accomplished the impossible feat of 
observing from no particular station; suppose him no longer de- 
pendent upon specific organs of knowledge, and free from the bias 
of time and place; would he then be qualified to give a true 
report of reality? It is tempting to believe that he would be, and 
in the highest degree. Tennyson, not of the profession, but a 
philosopher in his way and speaking in the philosophic manner, 
is believed to have proved the case very neatly in the poem known 
to everyone. If he could understand the flower in the crannied 
wall, so he taught, root and all, and all in all, he would understand 
man and God and everything! 

Would he indeed? Or would he know nothing whatsoever? 
Cusanus, sailing in the A®gean five centuries ago, asked himself 
this question and answered it in a way that still holds good. Man 
only knows when he does not know everything. A flower known 
“root and all, and all in all”, in a manner involving everything 
else, would cease to be a flower. All other things too—crannied 
wall, man, God—would dissolve into one another, would surrender 
the identity and distinctness necessary to make them objects of 
knowledge, and knowing would cease. States of feeling in which 
the boundaries essential to knowing disappear take knowledge 
with them. What remains in that case, if anything remains, is 
the mystical trance. Such states of feeling, clear of all content, 
may indeed leave behind them an incontrovertible sense of contact 
with the profoundest reality which, as a rapturous experience, may 
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be forever desired, once its savor has been tasted. But this does 
not prove that such an experience delivers knowledge, to say 
nothing of knowledge of the whole of reality. 

Now the plain man is interested in knowledge of reality. He 
wants to feel solid ground under his feet. The material with 
which he is permitted to deal is however always very limited. If 
this fact deprives it of reality he can hardly make sense of things. 
So he is apt to feel, somewhat vaguely, but quite rightly, that 
reality is a liberal term, in which some corner must be found for 
everything that enters into human life and into which human life 
enters as he experiences it to do. Otherwise how is he to account 
for the objects of his limited experience and the worlds to which 
they belong? They occur. They confront him. How explain 
them? How deal with them? Some people are not perturbed so 
long as their words hold out. In this instance they load the 
difficulty on such phrases as ‘ mental fragment’, ‘ partial aspect’, 
‘point of view’. If a man is not too critical these phrases will 
suffice; but if he is not easily satisfied they will appear superficial 
both theoretically and practically. For without some relation to 
reality a thing could not even appear, that is, be a fragment or an 
aspect. A point of view must have a status of some sort in reality 
or have no existence at all. If unreal itself, how can it be used as 
a principle of explanation? If real as a viewpoint, the point 
viewed must be real as well. And, as a matter of practical ex- 
perience, objects do not accommodatingly disappear or lose their 
objective power because a label reads them out of existence. It 
does men and women an ill-service to increase their claims to 
knowledge at the expense of actual knowledge, however little that 
be, and thus to confuse those powers of criticism upon which trust- 
worthy knowledge ultimately depends. 

Whether this argument is good or not as applied to professional 
philosophers, it has force as applied to the non-professional search 
for philosophy. People involved in questions of specific endeavor, 
and desiring the enlightenment of seeing them in the setting of 
larger aims, do not find it feasible to extend their survey to uni- 
versality. Nor does partial ignorance necessarily make knowledge 
fallacious. Lawyers, doctors, engineers, mechanics, farmers, lab- 
orers, investigators, in a word, all men and women who have work 
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or thinking to do, must learn to select from the wealth of material 
they might attend to those items which promise to make their 
purpose effective. Effectiveness may be conceived in a narrow or 
in a broad spirit, but limiting the field in some way, in order to be 
effective, is unavoidable. What reason can be given why a method 
of procedure which would lead a man to failure in love or busi- 
ness, which would fail him as a guide to his own doorstep atid 
cause him to starve in presence of a bountiful table, what reason 
is there why such a method should prove fruitful in the search for 
meaning and purpose in living? There is no such reason. The 
test of genius in the art of living is the ability to make a wise 
selection of relevant facts and issues and to deal with these. 
Nothing that dodges or minimizes this responsibility, however 
great its pretension or grand its name, is a worthy substitute for 
the insight and wisdom demanded in a philosophy applicable to 
practical life. And the general disregard of this fact, namely, that 
even a philosophy of life must be based upon partial knowledge, 
is one reason why philosophy has often been found, and by very 
intelligent people, to be triviality made ponderous. 

Is the conclusion then that mankind should surrender the attempt 
to capture the meaning of things as a whole in a single ingenious 
scheme of ideas? That would be a rash deduction. Gifted men 
and women would be denied a deep and most lasting kind of 
satisfaction, and intellectual labor would lose in picturesqueness 
and spirit. The valid conclusion is rather that lives of excellence 
are not dependent upon success in this venture. The two ideals 
have no necessary connection. Or, putting the case more exactly, 
the philosophy which aims at universality of knowledge is of no 
help to men in the quest for a theory of the good life. The good 
life demands that things be done and things avoided, and the uni- 
versality-schemes shed no light on the problem of happy choices 
as forced upon people in the concrete. There is no reason why 


‘ 


those who aim at a vision of the universe “not piecemeal but 
in toto” should be denied the rare satisfaction which the exercise 
evidently brings; but only tragedy can result from the attempt to 
apply the abstract formulas of life which issue from such philo- 


sophizing. The happiness men seek is particular, not universal; 


temporal, not timeless ; and it is conditioned by personal and social 
23 
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circumstances which can only be modified to advantage if attended 
to. Not attending to them has its own rewards, and some think- 
ers crave these rewards above all others; but when philosophy is 
so conceived as to make detachment from these circumstances its 
very essence it naturally has little relation to the needs it dis- 
regards. 

The theme has wandered far from the hilltop; but in the open 
we are not permitted to remain long unconscious of the wide- 
spreading earth. A moment ago the evening mail-plane came into 
view above the skyline. With incredible speed it moved across the 
valley and droned its way to silence. How strangely beautiful 
the countryside must appear from the air in the light of the setting 
sun! There can be few people who would not wish to see the 
world spread out like a great map below them. This wish ful- 
filled, does a man then regard the simplified picture he sees as the 
truest revelation of the landscape? Does he forget that much is 
no longer visible which nevertheless exists for those on their feet? 
How could he and remain himself? Deep interests are bound up 
with seeing things from the ground. What happens is very dif- 
ferent. The aspects of things as seen from the air and as seen 
from the ground interpenetrate and enrich each other. The 
world gets the quality of both aspects, each experienceable under 
appropriate conditions. 

Philosophers, however, characteristically adopt another method. 
This is a third way in which they fail the common man. Having 
seen from the air, the philosopher swears that heretofore he was 
blind, and that he will not be blind hereafter. Between flights he 
treasures the memory of what he saw, and so, flying and remem- 
bering, he labors to master the pattern of the vision blot. At 
present this is the pattern of mathematical physics; philosophers 
are mastering this specialized subject as best they may. In mathe- 
matical physics the objects of the everyday world lose their dis- 
tinguishing characteristics and the tragedy and comedy of human 
lives disappear. The philosopher who turns in this direction seeks 
truth in a system of abstract entities created with the hope of 
representing the qualities of immediate reality in their essential 
character. Nor can there be any doubt that the new objects of 
contemplation thus attained, and the rigorous discipline which 
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this mathematical approach calls for, have renewed the vitality of 
thought. An air of interest and excitement not always associated 
with philosophy is evident there ; a new zeal, a new sense of work- 
manship has been communicated all along the line. Who can 
predict what epoch-making intellectual achievements are in store 
as the human mind concentrates on the construction of a universe 
as a free design responsible only to pure mathematical intuition, 
and as philosophers relay this lofty vision to logical, moral, 
esthetic and religious fields? 

Yet the view from the ground remains, and remains imperative. 
If it is important that man exercise his powers of abstract thinking, 
it is no less important that he make more of his ability to solve 
problems in the concrete. And for this nothing could be worse than 
reliance upon a method that is inapplicable. A mode of thinking 
which may prove to be highly successful in dealing with problems 
of space and time, or make possible the intellectual mastery of 
complex questions by the symbolic representation of reality in 
simple unit structures or unit processes interchangeable with each 
other, is not adapted for dealing with creatures whose most in- 
eradicable characteristic is their uniqueness, their non-interchange- 
ability. Since it is individual men having essential characteristics 
peculiar to themselves who are in need of a program of life, there 
is little to be awaited from the present flair for mathematical 
physics among philosophers. The worlds concerned are distinct. 
Mathematical concepts and principles are important, and true in 
their kind, but they fail to report the full, warm content of experi- 
ence. Quoting F. H. Bradley, though at the risk of a frown from 
his shade, we may say: “ They no more make that whole which 
commands our devotion, than some shredded dissection of human 
tatters is that warm and breathing beauty of flesh which our hearts 
found delightful ”. 

So the upshot of the matter seems clear. Philosophers are prone 
to look upon the world of daily experience as a dim vestibule to 
bright halls of true being. To these they press forward. As 
they proceed their interests become technical and abstract, and 
urgent human needs are forgotten. But for people generally the 
primary world remains the one discovered in childhood and ex- 
plored in youth; the world in which men plow and dig and build, 
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in which winds blow, rains fall, and seasons revolve. From this 
spectacle under sun, moon, and stars all knowing gets its raw 
material, and thither all knowers sooner or later return to try their 
conclusions. Early men lived in this world solely, and it remains 
the experiential substratum for those who call themselves civi- 
lized. Impressions received there, settling into the depth of the 
psyche, form the leaf-mould out of which ideas sprout and by 
which they are nourished. It is thence, as Emerson said, that the 
originals of language are drawn, and first lessons in relating think- 
ing to fact. Taking hold upon it with muscle and with brain man 
has built other worlds or laid them bare. All these are rearrange- 
ments, extensions, or refinements of the originally given; marvel- 
ous achievements, never to be too greatly admired in their proper 
character. But they no more annul the source out of which they 
developed than the birth of a child proves the non-existence of the 
mother. In this primary world men willy nilly must live out their 
mother. In this primary world men willy-nilly must live out their 
spirits. And it is precisely there that they cannot get along with- 
out those “ far-flashing beams of light”, using William James’s 
words, which philosophy may send “over the world’s perspec- 
tives ”’. 

They cannot, that is, unless they must. If they must, they can 
and will. For the ultimate prestige belongs to life, not to philo- 
sophy. Men will continue to live, whatever philosophers interest 
themselves in. The philosopher, it is true, belongs to the brother- 
hood of scholars. He requires the measure of detachment es- 
sential to scholarship. But detachment need not mean segregation 
from the effort to make the common everyday life meaningful and 
joyous; and scholarship need not mean exclusive interest in con- 
cepts which by their very nature fail to win a response from hearts 
in need, or technical expertness which is powerless to clarify minds 
in confusion. Although philosophic scholarship may have merit 
when defined in this way, may have great merit as sheer intellectual 
discipline, it leaves undone one task which is imperative. If philo- 
sophy is too proud or too impotent to assume its share of this 
task, so that the direction of life falls ever more completely to the 
leaders whose heavy tread Spengler hears resounding throughout 
the West, it will matter very little what degree of dignity is 
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accorded to philosophy. And how much does it matter whether 
electrons are demonstrated to be free, if Sacco and Vanzetti move 
inevitably to death and prison doors remain shut upon Mooney and 
Billings? What is gained by achieving a view of reality in which 
all is harmony and beauty, if men remain doomed to life on earth 
in ugliness, insecurity, and strife? Is it really out of character for 
a philosopher to own the credo of Debs: “ While there is a 
lower class, I am in it; while there is a soul in prison, I am not 
free” ? Is the greed of a thinker for finality of such intrinsic 
worth that its bearing on the struggles of mankind is irrelevant? 
Possibly. And if Nero actually fiddled while Rome burned, possi- 
bly he was sufficiently justified providing his technique was flaw- 
less and the music noble. 

Whatever we conclude, the fact is that people in large numbers, 
young and old, are today turning to philosophy in search of some- 
thing they feel a deep need of. The weakened authority of cus- 
tom, the spiritual bewilderment prevailing in the general mind, the 
hope persisting through disillusion, and never more lively in human 
hearts, that life be somehow shown to have real meaning in spite 
all this should prove to 
be exactly the soil in which philosophy takes root. Does it, or does 





of superficial appearances to the contrary 


if not, possess germinating power? Will acquaintance with philo- 
sophy be of use to those who seek new forms of inspiration and 
guidance for the new day in which they are involved? The re- 
sponse which philosophers return to this challenge, in the present 
and coming generation, will be of moment for mankind, and may 
turn out to have been crucial for philosophy. 

How inevitably these considerations lead to William James! 
For it was he who inaugurated the contemporary movement which 
would transform philosophy from a tangential influence into a 
powerful social solvent. It was his aim to do this by making 
philosophy a sense of direction in the midst of life, rather than a 
sense of having arrived in a realm beyond life. The issues made 
controversial by him were the projection into philosophy of pro- 
blems actually encountered by men in the venture of living. A 
reader of James is at once aware that it is the flesh and blood of 
things, not their skin and bones merely, which comes to expression 
in his writings. And no fact could be more eloquent than the 
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reception accorded this change of emphasis. Intelligent laymen 
in all walks of life responded with enthusiasm, but in philosophical 
circles a disposition was evident from the beginning to minimize 
James’s significance as a philosopher. At present we read that he 
was not an original; he was a reporter, a popularizer, a romantic 
distorter of the contribution to the history of thought made by 
Charles S. Peirce, from whom he got his basic idea, as well as his 
initial philosophical impulse. We shall hear more of this, before 
we hear less. It isa fallacy. Without in the least detracting from 
the significance of Peirce, or disregarding the influences, here and 
abroad, which stimulated James’s suggestible mind, one may insist 
bluntly and flatly that the qualities which made his method and 
outlook extraordinary were qualities derived from his own genius. 

The contribution made by James needs to be insisted upon not so 
much in behalf of his reputation, which will take care of itself, as 
in the interest of mankind, whom his philosophic innovation deeply 
a lesson difficult to 





concerns. The lesson which he taught 
learn and easy to forget—was that philosophy is not solely, nor 
even primarily, a set of views. Had he offered no more than 
another schematic picture of the cosmos and another all-inclusive 
formula of life, we might, as L. P. Jacks suggests, regard the situa- 
tion with equanimity. “ But”, as Mr. Jacks goes on to say, “ the 
change demanded by William James and his sympathizers is much 
more vitally near to us than any fresh formulation of the secret of 
the universe. It amounts to the introduction of a new temper into 
the whole business of speculative thought, and indirectly into the 
whole business of practical life. It strikes a new key-note for 
human experience as a whole.” James turned towards men and 
their needs. He trusted their temperaments and desires. He 
taught that where men struggled, and failed or triumphed, was 
exactly where they touched reality most immediately. Because he 
taught this, nay, was this, his figure rises before us in this day of 
cultural searching. 

As we look from the vantage-point of a hilltop, far enough re- 
moved, yet not too far, from the physical, economic, and emotional 
realities of the quest for the good life, it is singularly evident that, 
if not along the very route James took, yet unmistakably in the 
direction he travelled, lies the kingdom of philosophy’s fulfilment. 
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And the prospect is the more hopeful for the fact that, when the 
whole intellectual and social climate changed, making the problem 
of spiritual orientation more vast, complex, and urgent than it was 
in James’s time, the philosopher grew to power whose distinguished 
leadership we are still privileged to enjoy. How did John Dewey 
become the liberalizing force he is acknowledged to be? Can there 
be any doubt about the answer? MHeeding his own admonition he 


‘ 


changed philosophy from “a device for dealing with problems of 
philosophy ”’ into 


ing with the problems of men”. Critics will have their say. The 


‘ 


‘a method, cultivated by philosophers, for deal- 


years will outsay them. The tendency in which James and Dewey 
invested their lives belongs to the great creative heritage of man- 
kind. It will be reckoned with until men stop seeking for meaning 
in human existence because their hearts no longer beat. 

Pioneers do not consciously entertain all the implications of their 
daring. Among the essential baggage they carry on the march 
is a store of memories and attachments which, when they finally 
settle down in some remote frontier, is drawn upon to soften the 
sense of crudity in the new surroundings and to give to the chosen 
abiding place the atmosphere of home. Those who inherit this 
frontier, and in whom the spirit of the pioneers lives on, are lured 
by the horizon which lies farther along the trail. It is a momen- 
tous venture to turn from philosophy in the sense of intellectual 
mastery of ultimate reality and to find it a method for achieving 
a comprehensive and dependable theory for concrete living. One 
may, however, depart from the orthodox conception of philosophy 
and continue in intimate contact with tradition by retaining for the 
philosopher the function of supplying men with the authentic state- 
ment of this theory. And this is to stop short of a more radical 
step. As the advance of the right foot calls for the advance of the 
left, so the surrender of the claim to supreme knowledge of reality 
deprives philosophers of their unique status as knowers. They are 
put on a par with other thinkers, happy if they may share equally 
with them in the project of unraveling the conditions of a pro- 
gressively satisfying life for the children of men. No one any 
longer doubts that the data for such a project, realistically con- 
ceived, can only be collected by investigators at home in the 
various fields. The task of the social philosopher is admitted 
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to be not that of gathering data, but that of extracting from 
these such essential knowledge as they may hold. It must further 
be recognized that under present conditions social idealism is 
not Only dependent upon the joint labors of special investigators 
for material facts, but upon their active codperation for the unifica- 
tion of these facts into a meaningful pattern. Which is another 
way of saying that the philosopher, instead of being required to 
work in superior isolation from other thinkers, to fashion a scheme 
of life which men must bear from him and apply as best they can, 
is expected to be literally a co-laborer with those whose contribu- 
tions are relevant to the task, so that together they may devise a 
philosophy not of contemplation, but of practice. To follow this 
direction without the sacrifice of severe standards of workmanship 
or interests peculiarly philosophical is not a simple problem, yet it is 
the problem which in one way and another is encountered every- 
where in modern society, of somehow realizing the fullest measure 
of individual potentiality under conditions which demand that 
separate entities exist together in larger wholes. It need not be 
unfortunate, for either philosophy or life, if the philosopher experi- 
ence in his own person the profoundest social dilemma which men 
and women are called upon to meet and in the solution of which 
they seek his aid. 

But the sun has set and we must make anend. Soon the country- 
side will lie in darkness. Great Orion will mount the sky and 
look indifferently down on a world folded in sleep, a sleep pro- 
phetic of the day when life on the planet shall have ended. In the 
face of this destiny, strivings of the heart and speculations of the 
mind shrink into proportion. Yet, however petty human hungers, 
joys, and pains may appear measured against the cosmos, they are 
of final importance to man. In what other terms shall he estimate 
the value of what he labors to gain? Then let the cosmos play the 
last card and win. Meantime daylight still lingers on the path to 


the valley and comradeship waits in the village. 
M. C. Orrto. 
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ON THE REALITY OF THINGS. 


O assertion concerning the history of philosophy seems, at 
4 first glance, less open to question than that Berkeley was an 
empiricist. And yet the very idea of empiricism is so slippery and 
equivocal that it can easily be shown that Berkeley contains ele- 
ments of what is commonly classified as rationalism. Let us start 
from the following definition of empiricism. An empiricist, we 
shall say, is an individual who seeks to derive all propositions from 
observation of the sequence of particular events. For such a 
philosopher the frequent concomitance of phenomena would be 
the sole rational basis of any general assertion. And since such 
frequent concomitance can never establish a truth in such a way as 
to remove the possibility of doubt, an empiricist can recognize no 
proposition as possessed of necessity and universality. Was this 
the case with Berkeley? Did this philosopher endeavor to prove 
his chief propositions by an appeal to particular cases? Or did he 
attempt to establish them by an intuitive analysis of ideas? Or, if 
he appealed to particular cases, were these particular cases con- 
sidered as logical evidence supporting his theses or were they 
merely illustrative and intended to clarify an insight which, when 
clarified, was intuitively certain? 

One of Berkeley’s primary theses, perhaps the central one from 
which his whole system flows, is the proposition that there are no 
abstract ideas; that abstract ideas exist neither in nature nor in 
mind, that they are wholly fictitious and imaginary beings, utterly 
non-existent. Here at any rate he aims at producing certainty 
with regard to a universal negative proposition by demonstrating 
the inherent impossibility and absurdity of abstract ideas. There 
is in fact no other way in which the non-existence of each member 
of a class of supposed entities can be proved when the class permits 
a possible infinity of members. How else could one prove the 
universal non-existence of abstract ideas save by demonstrating 
that there is something unthinkable in the very nature of an ab- 
stract idea? 
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Berkeley, indeed, tells us that he rests his argument primarily on 
his own inability to form abstract ideas,’ but it is clear that he is 
not seriously describing what he takes to be a merely psychological 
peculiarity of his own mental constitution. The possibility of 
forming abstract ideas is granted to others only in an ironic sense, 
Abstract ideas are impossible because they are inconceivable, and 
this inconceivability is a consequence of the nature of abstract ideas 
rather than of any subjective idiosyncracy on the part of Berkeley. 
He appeals primarily to the test of imaginability. One can imagine 
a man with two heads, or the head, the eye, the nose, abstracted 
from the rest of the body. But the idea of man is not thus to be 
abstracted from the series of individual men. If we try to think 
the idea of man we find ourselves thinking of either a white, a 
black, a straight, a crooked, a tall, a low or a middle-sized man. 
The idea of motion must be either of a swift or of a slow, of 
curvilinear or of rectilinear, motion. The idea of a triangle must 
be either of an equilateral, or of an equicrural, or of a scalene 
triangle. 

A common criticism of Berkeley’s doctrine on the part of certain 
contemporary writers is that he confuses images and meanings. 
There are, it is urged, two fundamentally different kinds of 
thoughts or ideas; it is possible to think of a triangle in general 
even though no image of it can be formed. Thus it is pointed out 
that in reading we normally think of various objects and yet form 
no images of them. There seems to be something of truth in this 
view, and yet ‘ images’ and ‘ meanings ’ are commonly taken in too 
superficial and unanalytic a way. As a criticism of Berkeley it 
fails to do justice to the force of his position. For ‘meanings’ 
are precisely the abstract ideas which he intends to repudiate, and 
they fall under the same objection as the latter: they are unimagin- 
able. 

Berkeley would not deny that we can in some sense think of a 
triangle which is neither equilateral nor isosceles nor scalene. We 
must think of such a being if we are to deny its existence. And 
yet although we may think of such a triangle, the thought is 
fundamentally wnrealizable. Its object cannot be brought into 
concrete intuition whether in the form of perception or in that of 


1 Treatise concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge, § 10. 
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imagination. And it is excluded from such realization by what 
we may well venture to call an a priori necessity. Abstract ideas 
possess an inherent indeterminateness which bars them from im- 
aginability and hence from all real existence, mental or physical. 
It is clear that Berkeley is here appealing to a principle which he 
takes as necessary, namely that what is real must be the possible 
object of a concrete intuition or, if you like, of an act of concrete 
imagination. Hence the real is the concrete. That which can be 
apprehended in an act of concrete imagination may be real, whereas 
that which, by virtue of its inherent incompatibilities, cannot be 
realized in intuition is not possible. 

The abstract intention directed on man in general may or may 
not be accompanied by ‘images’, but that on which it is directed 
can never be a reality. Such an idea possesses the possibility of 
being developed in a number of different ways, although the range 
of possible developments is strictly prescribed by the nature of the 
original idea. It may be realized in, let us say, a black man or a 
yellow man, but certainly not in a black cat. Any of these realiza- 
tions of the original idea are possible realities. The abstract idea 
itself, however, has no way of passing directly into reality. Cer- 
tain of these abstract ideas are realized in concrete ideas of possible 
realities, while in the case of others when we attempt to bring them 
to intuition their hidden incompatibilities come to light (consider 
the mathematical point or instant) and we see that the abstract 
idea was really of an impossible object, although the fact was not 
at first evident. In realizable abstract ideas we may say that there 
lie hidden an immense number of virtual ideas, but these virtuali- 
ties cannot be realized simultaneously. The attempt to do so re- 
sults in the man who is both black and white, the triangle which is 
both equilateral and scalene. Such a being seems to be excluded 
even from possible existence by what may be described as a priors 
laws. 

Berkeley’s position with regard to abstract ideas, then, rests on 
an appeal to a fundamental metaphysical insight which may be 
stated thus: Whatever is real is concrete. This principle itself, 
however, he nowhere attempts to establish empirically. In fact 
the absurdity of an empirical derivation of such a principle is 
easily seen. Suppose a case is offered of something which is not 
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concrete; its reality would have to be proved before it could over- 
throw the principle. Nor could many cases of realities which were 
also concrete establish the principle. What we have is rather an 
analytic judgment, an analysis of the idea of reality, and to this 
Berkeley appeals as to a supreme principle. Such a statement was 
for him no idle tautology, nor was it a statement of what happens 
to be meant in the English language by the word ‘real’. It was 
rather the expression of an intuitive insight into the nature of 
reality, an insight which had indeed been clarified and strengthened 
by concrete examples. These concrete examples have here, as in a 
large number of similar cases, an exemplificatory rather than an 
evidential function. In the same way I make the law of non-con- 
tradiction evident to myself by attempting to imagine an entity 
which both has and has not a certain property. The particular 
case plays the part of the diagram in geometry rather than of a 
single case in a calculation of probabilities. 

The great principle of Berkeley’s idealism itself, that “all the 
choir of heaven and furniture of earth, in a word all those bodies 
which compose the mighty frame of the world, have not any sub- 
sistence without a mind; that their being is to be perceived or 
known ; that consequently so long as they are not actually perceived 
by me, or do not exist in my mind, or that of any other created 
spirit, they must either have no existence at all, or else subsist in 
the mind of some Eternal Spirit ”,? is offered as an intuitive prin- 
ciple. To be convinced of this principle one “ need only reflect, 
and try to separate in his own thoughts the being of a sensible thing 
from its being perceived ””.* Berkeley’s idealism thus rests, in the 
intention of Berkeley himself, on an a priori and intuitive insight. 
In fact for the directness of this appeal to a priori insight we can 
find a parallel only in Parmenides or Anselm. Berkeley indeed 
enforces and substantiates his thesis with other arguments, espe- 
cially with an argument, which we shall consider later, which ap- 
peals to the law of non-contradiction. He also used the ad 
hominem argument directed to those who accept the Democritean- 
Lockean ‘ bifurcation’ of primary and secondary qualities. 

Now it seems to me that he was mistaken with regard to his 


2 Treatise, Part I, § 6. 
8 Ibid. 
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principle, and that what was really self-evident was a proposition 
much less startling than To be és to be perceived, namely, To be ss to 
be perceivable.* This second principle is really identical with the 
maxim which proves the non-existence of abstract ideas. It 
affirms that the concrete alone is real. His fallacious substitution 
of the first principle for the second is due to a failure to keep in 
mind certain distinctions, such as that between perception and ob- 
ject of perception, idea and object of idea. The act of the mind 
is never identical with its own object, nor is the object, in sense- 
perception, a part of the mind. The object is always transcendent, 
never immanent. The object of a real mental act need not be 
real. There are countless cases of hallucination, illusion, and 
dream, where the intended object lacks reality. What is real must 
be a possible object of an act of perception, but the object of an act 
of perception need not be real. It remains true that physical 
reality has a reference to mind, and is, as I shall try to show, 
essentially relative to it. It is essentially what can be perceived by 
mind. This again is a mere analysis of the idea of what we mean 
by reality. When we say that such and such an object is real we 
mean that it is a possible object of perception. It belongs to the 
essence of such a thing as a rock, for example, that it shall be 
apprehendable by such and such acts of concrete imagination and 
perception. 

Berkeley’s criticism of the concepts of mathematics and New- 
tonian physics is a necessary consequence of his doctrine of the 
concreteness of reality. No doubt there is a non sequitur in his 
conclusion that because the objects of these abstract sciences are 
unreal the sciences themselves are false. It does not take any 
great subtlety to see that valid propositions can be formu- 
lated with regard to non-existent objects, and that in a word the 
hypothetical character of certain scientific propositions interferes 
in no way with their truth or even with their apodictic certainty. 
But Berkeley unnecessarily involved himself in a direct conflict 
with mathematics, especially with the Newtonian physics and in- 
finitesimal calculus. He was himself quite a student of mathe- 
matical science, but he saw no way of avoiding a repudiation of 
these sciences and retaining his fundamental metaphysical prin- 

*Cf. Montague, W. P., The Ways of Knowing, New York, 1925, pp. 297 ff. 
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ciple, namely, that of the concrete imaginability of reality. For, 
from this principle, the following deductions can be drawn: 

1. Abstract mathematical time, which flows uniformly and is 
infinitely divisible, cannot be real. Berkeley reaches the same con- 
clusion as Bergson and on much the same grounds. There is a 
fundamental difficulty in granting reality to an abstraction; the 
only time which can be concretely imagined is filled time, time as 
the succession of particular ideas. Pure time is not concrete. 

2. On the same grounds, pure space is unreal. 

3. Absolute motion, in the sense demanded by Newton, is im- 
possible. Intuition shows us that all motion must be relative, 
while what Newton calls apparent motion is for Berkeley no mo- 
tion atall. In terms of concrete experience the stones of the street 
do not move when we change our distance relatively tothem. Only 
that body moves which has experienceable force applied to it, so 
that for Berkeley the application of force is the criterion of motion. 

4. There is no such thing as unity in the abstract, and the num- 
bers of arithmetic, if abstracted from their figures, names, and 
use, as well as from the particular things that are numbered, are 
nothing at all. 

5. The infinite divisibility of finite extension is as paradoxical 
to Berkeley as to Zeno. An extension to be real must be an object 
of a possible concrete intuition. But it is not possible to grasp 
more than a finite number of parts in any extension. Hence it is 
manifestly impossible that a finite extension should consist of an 
infinite number of points. In reality, he says, in perfect consist- 
ency, there is no such thing as a ten-thousandth part of an inch. 
It is imperceptible, hence non-existent.’ His attitude toward the 
infinitesimal thus seems to be an inevitable consequence of his 

5 Cf. Treatise, §§ 98, 99, 111, 119, 123, etc. Berkeley’s position may be com- 
pared with that of Kant. Define reality in terms of possible experience and the 
actual infinite, whether in the form of the infinitely great or in that of the in- 
finitely small, becomes impossible. Kant was thus led in the first and second 
antinomies to reject the notion of an actual infinite and to substitute for it the 
doctrine that the object of possible experience may be increased or divided beyond 
any assignable limit, but that a realized infinity is a contradiction. Mr. Bertrand 
Russell has utilized the transfinite numbers of Cantor to vindicate anew the 
doctrine of an actual infinity. Evidently Kant and Berkeley, on the one side, and 


Cantor and Russell, on the other, are appealing to different criteria of reality, 
and both parties are probably right in different spheres. 
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definition of reality, and it is this definition which constitutes the 
force which inspires the whole system.° 

Without inquiring for the moment into the validity of Berke- 
ley’s principles, we may observe that his method is not empirical in 
either a good or a bad sense of the term. It is directed on gaining 
metaphysical insight by bringing certain principles to intuitive 
certainty. He proceeds by the contemplation of ideas or essences, 
and it is not surprising that at a later stage of his development he 
became a ‘ Platonist’. He analyzes the ideas of reality, of the 
infinitesimal, of causality, of substantiality, and gains what seem 
to him to be apodictic insights. But his insights differ from those 
of the mathematician in that they are not concerned with abstract 
relations of quantity or space, but with the qualitative, the concrete. 
What he seeks and professes to find is a qualitative a priors, an in- 
tuitive certainty with regard to the nature of concrete reality.’ 

Evidently, then, the validity of his method stands or falls 
with the possibility of analytic judgments which shall be at the 
same time basic metaphysical principles. If such analytic princ- 
iples are mere arbitrary assumptions or mere verbal proposi- 
tions, if it is as reasonable to say The real is the abstract as to say 
The real is the concrete, his system would seem to be more or less 
of a delusion. If however the validity of such insights is pre- 
supposed in commonly accepted knowledge, if certain ideas, as 
Plato and Kant thought, are inevitably involved in our thought as 
norms, how can we reject the attempt of the metaphysician to 
clarify them? If the proposition The real is the concrete is 

6 Berkeley’s system consists of two distinct phases, Immaterialism and Spirit- 
ualism. The first part denies the independent existence of material things; the 
second asserts the sole reality of spirits. In the complete system the following 
principles are appealed to, which are not as easily accepted as the principle cited 
above, namely, that All true causation is the action of some spirit and that All 
true substances are spirits. 

7 The intuition of Bergson seems to be directed on the inner being of individual 
substances. The intuitional method of Berkeley, which I am attempting to bring 
out, seems to be more akin to the Wesensschau of Husserl. The quintessence 
of Husserl, I think, is to be found in the notion of non-mathematical a priori 
(eidetic) insight based on an intuitive analysis of ideas. This runs through the 
Logische Untersuchungen (see especially the Sixth) and the Ideen su einer 
reinen Phinomenologie as a connecting thread. It is after all not unlike that 
kind of knowledge which both Locke and Hume regarded as possessing the 


highest degree of certainty, knowledge of the relations of ideas as contrasted with 
knowledge of matters of fact. 
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the formula of empiricism, may it not be that empiricism itself has 
ultimately an intuitional basis? It may well be, however, that cer- 
tain of the basic propositions of Berkeley’s system are false axioms 
and are capable of being cleared away by certain distinctions which 
he failed to notice. 

Let us for a moment revert to Locke’s classification of ideas, 
According to him, they are divided into simple and complex. 
Simple ideas are indefinables and complex ideas are defined in 
terms of simple ideas. One great class of simple ideas are those 
derived immediately from sensation, namely, colors, sounds, ete, 
But Locke recognized other simple ideas, such as existence, power, 
unity, etc., which he says are suggested by both sensation and 
reflection.* Ideas of this sort belong to the genus simple idea, but 
they are, as he failed to emphasize, of a non-sensuous character. 
It is implied that there are certain non-sensuous indefinables. 
These non-sensuous indefinables seem to be the fundamental 
categories of the mind, and are probably something of what Plato 
intended in his much criticized theory of innate ideas. The 
exploration of such non-sensuous indefinables as substance, cause, 
time, space, law, genera and species, mind, etc., can only be a 
matter of pure intellectual intuition. This pure intellectual intui- 
tion will endeavor to clarify our ideas, and this clarification will 
take place primarily by an appeal to the concrete. Thus it seems 
that the Humean demand for a validation of these ideas in sensa- 
tion springs from a legitimate principle, namely, that abstract ideas 
can only be brought to clear intuition when embodied in the con- 
crete. Thus if I wish to understand quality I must think of par- 
ticular qualities, such as colors, and if I want to understand cause 
I must take some concrete instance of causation. If I wish to 
understand matter I must follow some such method as Descartes 
followed when he intellectually analysed a piece of wax. If I wish 
to understand mind I must consider some concrete instance of a 
mind engaged in its characteristic activity, such as thinking. In 
a word, the way to make our ideas clear is to force ourselves to 
think them in the concrete. Fundamentally our basic ideas can- 
not be defined; they can at most be illustrated. But the appeal 
to the concrete is one thing and the appeal to pure sensation is 


8 Essay, Bk. II, Ch. 7, § 7. 
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another. Thus if I clarify my idea of cause by considering a 
particular instance of causation I am by no means going back to 
sensation as the origin of that idea. The concrete instance is it- 
self simply a particularization of the intellectual category. If I 
did not know what a cause was I could never find a cause in my 
experience. Hence any deduction of the category from a par- 
ticular instance is circular. Thus the idea of a table is not a mere 
aggregate of sense-data but involves the intellectual form of sub- 
stance from the start. For the most part, however, this form is 
implicit or hidden in the apprehension of individual things and 
groups of things. But reflection can extricate and clarify the idea 
of substance by dwelling on the concrete instances in which the idea 
is used. It is this appeal to the concrete which appears to me to be 
the highest authority in philosophy. It is in the last analysis of 
an intuitional character (in the sense in which the law of non- 
contradiction is known by intuition) and reveals absolute truth 
even though practically we may not be able to persuade a single 
other person of the validity of our insight. 

Thus the concrete, in the meaning in which this really appeals 
to common sense, is not that which is apprehended by bare sensa- 
tion, much less is it the inner flow of mental life, or the self, but 
rather simply individual things. These individual things are sub- 
stances in the Aristotelian sense. They are characterized by a 
multiplicity of properties and aspects and always extend far be- 
yond what we can experience at any one moment. An indefinite 
wealth of possible experience seems essential to substantiality. 
What we experience of a thing at any one moment is an abstract 
selection from the richness of the thing itself. The abstract con- 
sists of the properties and relations of individual and substantial 
things, and also of their momentary appearances in the minds of 
various perceivers. Properties and relations are recurrent features 
and hence may be called universals. Universals are essentially 
incapable of change; concrete things change through replacement 
of universals. Greenness can never become redness, but an in- 
dividual leaf can replace greenness by redness.® Universals are 

* This elemental truth has recently been emphasized by Johannes Rehmke in 


his interesting and valuable Logik als Wissenslehre, 1923, Leipzig. Rehmke’s 
system as expounded in this work and his older Philosophie als Grundwissenschaft 
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either determinate or indeterminate. The universals which Berke- 
ley had in mind in condemning abstract ideas were genera which 
were indeterminate and which admitted of differentiation into 
species by means of the ‘ addition ’ of certain determining properties, 
as when color is ‘ specified’ into red. Thus man in general is 
neither black nor white, tall nor short, stout nor thin; triangle in 
general is neither isosceles nor scalene nor equilateral. There is no 
reason to deny that indeterminate universals can only enter into 
perception or ‘imagination’ when they are ‘ specified ’ into infime 
Spectes. 

It is here that we find, I think, the real significance of the appeal 
to the concrete. In a sense, Berkeley was right: we cannot con- 
ceive the existence (in one sense of the word existence) of color as 
such but only of some particular shade of some particular color. 
This infima species, however, can enter the realm of concrete exist- 
ence as the property of some concrete thing. In the case of ‘ this 
particular shade of this particular color ’ we have a universal which 
is sensuously perceptible in the full sense of the words.*° Now 
the doctrine of a clarification of ideas by an appeal to the concrete 
seems to be essentially that of a clarification of universals by ob- 
serving them in one or several of their smfime spectes. It is not 
necessary in illustrating a universal to consider an individual in 
its uniqueness. As illustrating man, Cesar is not regarded in his 
historical uniqueness but simply as a certain kind of man, as a case 
of an infima species of the genus man. The concrete realization 
is one of Direct Realism, in which however he abstracts from the problem which 
chiefly concerns me in the present paper, reality, and discusses the Given in gen- 
eral. This view, however, that it is substance alone which changes and that 
universals never change, was set forth with sufficient clarity by Plato in the 
Phedo. It may be illustrated by the following somewhat trivial comparisons. 
To speak of universals changing is comparable to saying that one’s felt hat turns 
into his straw hat on the advent of spring or that in the case of divorce and 
remarriage a man’s first wife becomes his second wife. The folly of those 
moderns who repudiate substance and retain change scarcely deserves comment. 

10 Sensuously perceptible universals are clearly defended by Rehmke in the 
work previously cited. They seem to be included in the essences of Santayana 
and Drake. The discussion of this point is hopelessly obscured in Locke, 
Berkeley and Hume, by the use of the term ‘ particular’, which sometimes refers 
to the individual and sometimes to infime species. Infime species have no ut 
realized possibilities (indeterminateness); but, as possibly recurrent features, 


they are universals. 
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of a generic pattern or scheme, in short, is still in the realm of the 
universal, and the clarification takes place without regard to the 
actual existence of the illustration. Genera, of course, are not 
simply present in the species and isolated by abstraction in the 
Berkeleyan sense. Manness is not present in all the species of 
men as a ‘common element ’, as if there were a certain mark which 
was identically repeated in each variety. Rather manness is pre- 
sent in each species and each individual (there are as many infime 
species as there are individuals) in a different way, just as triangle 
is differentiated into the three species of triangle and color is 
differentiated into the various hues and shades of the color- 
pyramid. This differentiation does not consist simply of the addi- 
tion of differentiating species which if removed would allow the 
species to lapse back into the genus. It is rather the case that the 
genus cannot be present in the individual save as an infima spectes. 
The relation of genera and species also seems to be not a work of 
the mind but a timeless a priori relation, an eternal unfolding of 
genera into species and reunion of species in genera. 

Genera and species are abstract, and this applies even to infime 
species, which can sometimes belong directly to sensible things. 
Animalness, manness and Czsarness (the what of Cesar without 
regard to his historical uniqueness) are all abstract although the 
last is (partially) sensible. Only individual things can be called 
concrete, although their properties do not differ from certain 
infime species. And only individual things can exist in one of 
the distinct senses of this peculiarly ambiguous term. We have 
already remarked that only individual things can change and endure 
in time. Hence existence and temporality seem to be deeply con- 
nected. 

But while only individual things exist in the full sense, genera 
and species are not to be denied all reality. In the first place, they 
can belong as properties to real things, and, in the second place, 
they can be made the subjects of certain true and significant pro- 
positions. The charge of self-contradiction which Berkeley brings 
against ‘ indeterminate ’ universals is based largely on a misapplica- 
tion of the law of non-contradiction. There are cases where a 
seeming universal can properly be labelled unreal on the ground 
of self-contradiction, such as wooden-iron or curved-straight-line. 
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There seems however to be no good reason for declaring the genus 
man to be unreal because it includes both black men and white men, 
tall men and short men, etc. It has the consistency and reality which 
is proper toa genus. It remains a possible object of thought even 
though it can never be sensuously perceived save in company with 
a number of determining characteristics ; namely, as the nature of 
this individual man. Even the most indeterminate universals 
(pure being, etc.) are possible objects of thought, and no fallacy 
is incurred in granting them the kind or degree of reality proper to 
their nature, provided we do not fancy them to be sensuously 
perceptible, as in fact we have little temptation to do. 

The problem of reality is undoubtedly at the heart of meta- 
physics ; and there are many grounds which very reasonably prompt 
serious thinkers to the belief that it can never be solved in other 
than an arbitrary fashion. Let us consider again the mathematical 
entities, such as pure space, pure time, points, widthless lines and 
surfaces, infinitesimals and infinite series, which Berkeley and 
many other have declared to be unreal. In apprehending geo- 
metrical entities the mind takes its start with some sensuous 
image, but it possesses the power of idealizing these images or 
‘abstracting’ an exact form which is essentially incapable of 
realization in sensuous presentation. On the other hand, we seem 
to grasp these ideas very clearly. It is easy to say that they are 
unreal and fictitious, and of course this is true if we accept sense- 
experience as the criterion of reality. A mathematician or physi- 
cist will be disposed to regard points and instants as real and to 
complain of the deficiency or bluntness of our senses which prevent 
us from apprehending what is exact. It is evident that mathe- 
matical science uses another criterion of reality, perhaps clarity and 
exactness. If we hesitate to call mathematical entities real, many 
thinkers do not hesitate to regard the physical world, conceived in 
purely mathematical terms, as real, and the world of things of 
everyday experience as more or less illusory. Considerations of 
this sort seem to show that the question of reality is a verbal one 
and as such can never be brought to any definite solution. It 
remains true, however, that we can still profitably consider the 
essence of the various objects of thought. Thus a point, or 
“a series of points so related that between any two points there 
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are an infinite number of other points”, is certainly an object 
the nature of which we can analyze, and we can contrast the 
essence of it with the essence of sensible things, whatever it may 
be. Thus the question what a thing is seems to be soluble, and 
as for reality, ought we not to say that each conceived object 
possesses the kind or degree of reality which is proper to a being 
of its essence? Thus the different categories of being, sensible 
things, geometrical entities, universals, minds, all possess the kind 
or degree of reality which is proper to them, and when this kind 
of reality is set forth no further question can be raised. We must 
in short cease using such terms as real, apparent, fictitious, ex- 
istential, subsistential, etc., in an absolute way, and recognize that 
each fundamental genus of being has and must have the kind or 
degree of being which is proper to it." 

Thus the question about the reality of sensible things seems in 
the last analysis to have no intelligible meaning. To illustrate this 
point we may consider Berkeley’s arguments; and we may take 
them, as he carefully guarded himself from doing, as arguments 
against the reality of sensible things. His demonstration turns 
on two considerations: first, the facts of relativity, and, second, the 
law of non-contradiction. It is simply a matter of plain fact that 
the various appearances of things are dependent on the conditions 
of perception and are thus experienced differently by different 
observers and by the same observer at different times or even at 
the same time. When this fact is combined with the proposition 
that the same thing cannot simultaneously have contrary properties 
we are led to the notion that the thing in itself must be property- 
less, and a propertyless thing seems to be a fiction. 

As thus stated the argument seems to rest on an abuse of the 
law of non-contradiction. The meaning of this law must be estab- 
lished by consideration of various concrete cases. I do not mean 
to assert that it rests on observation after the fashion of an 
empirical generalization; it seems rather to have an intuitively 
necessary character. But this intuitive necessity can only be real- 

11 This method of solving problems is after all the same as that which James 
recommends in Pragmatism, which he illustrates by the well-known squirrel- 


problem. I see no reason, however, for calling the ancient scholastic method of 
resolving contradictions by drawing distinctions pragmatic in any special sense. 
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ized or brought to clear consciousness by consideration of par- 
ticular instances in which a perceived contradiction is taken as 
excluding some object from reality. These instances will establish 
the meaning of the law, and no other application of it can be 
warranted by them. Common sense rebels against the use of 
the law in the above argument for the simple reason that it 
is aware of the fact that diversity of appearances (the same 
coin both circular and elliptical) can always be explained by 
different conditions of perception. Diversity of appearances is 
not naturally taken to mitigate against the reality of the object. 
Different appearances under different conditions of perception are 
inevitable on the assumption of real things acting on real organ- 
isms, and it would rather be a sameness of appearances under dif- 
ferent conditions which would argue the unreality of the object. 
In a word, things are ‘ supposed ’ to appear differently to different 
observers, and this sort of contradiction is not the kind of contra- 
diction which is condemned in those instances from which the 
law of non-contradiction derives its meaning. This reply to an 
assertion of the unreality of sensible things, often falsely ascribed 
to Berkeley, would maintain the reality of these things without 
contesting the important fact of the relativity of all appearances. 
The underlying truth in Berkeley’s arguments gains a new plausi- 
bility when it is put in the following form. Every object pre- 
supposes an observer at a certain point of view, that is, an observer 
observing under certain conditions of perception. Thus when we 
endeavor to picture a tree on a desert island we always add the 
thought of some observer viewing the tree from some definite angle 
and some particular distance. We are unable to picture the tree 
without thought of any point of view at all. Just as a genus can 
only enter into actual perception when ‘ specified ’ into some infima 
species and ‘ individualized ’ into some individual thing, so a sensi- 
ble thing can only be pictured from some determinate point of 
view. And a determinate point of view seems to presuppose an 
observer occupying that point of view. The only other possibility 
is the neo-realistic notion of sensible appearances as self-subsistent 
entities, a view which seems open to the fundamental charge of a 
misapplication of categories in that it takes mere aspects as sub- 


stantial. 
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It seems to be true, then, that for an object to be perceived or 
imagined it must be perceived or imagined from some definite 
point of view, and neither from all possible points of view nor 
from no point of view at all. This, however, seems to belong to 
the essence of a sensible thing. We cannot perceive a sensible 
thing without being present to perceive it, and we cannot imagine it 
without adding the thought of an observer as present and perceiv- 
ing it from some specific distance and angle. This however does 
not disprove the reality of the thing. In fact there seems to be a 
fundamental misunderstanding in contemporary attempts to weigh 
the probability of there being an external world, or in characteriz- 
ing our belief in it as faith. What is really involved in Berkeley’s 
philosophy is not a question of the application or non-application 
of the category of reality to sensible things but rather a question 
about the kind of reality to be ascribed to them. Do sensible 
things possess an absolute or self-contained nature or does their 
nature somehow stretch out to include the nature of the observer 
as well? 

What I should like to suggest is that there is a fundamental 
category or genus, which is Material or Sensible Thing, and that it 
is involved in the essence of this genus that sensible things must 
be able to reveal themselves in a multiplicity of diverse appearances. 
If a sensible thing fulfils the laws of its essence no complaint can 
be made about its reality. Now the reality of a sensible thing 
seems to consist in its being an object of possible perception.” 
Sensible things are clearly distinguishable from the actual percepts 
of individuals. They are supposed to be substantial, independent, 
enduring, while our percepts are changeable and intermittent. 
Berkeley was clearly mistaken when he identified the laws of 
nature with the rules according to which our perceptions succeed 
each other ; the laws of nature hold of the world of possible objects 
of perception of which the actual objects of perception are clearly 
an arbitrarily chosen selection. And yet we know these supposedly 

12 This statement has the appearance of being a tautology, but it is not really 
one. I define the genus, Sensible Thing, in the first place by examples; I mean 
by Sensible Things such things as rocks, trees, mountains, houses, etc. And 
then I assert that this genus, which I have arbitrarily labelled Sensible Thing, 


has as its essence to be perceivable. I mean that such things as rocks, trees, etc., 
are essentially perceivable. 
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absolute and independent things only as possible objects of per- 
ception. The contemporary realist cannot endure this mere po- 
tentiality of sensible things. He insists that objects must be there 
whether anyone perceives them or not. And yet he can give no 
account of what he means by reality. Sooner or later it comes out 
_ that he means that if you were perceiving them you would be 
perceiving them. If he conceives of the earth spinning through 
space prior to the appearance of animal life, he still adds in thought 
a perceiver equipped with some sort of eyes and at a certain dis- 
tance from the earth. 

According to the position I am maintaining sensible things are 
real, enduring, subject to laws of cause and effect, substantial, and 
even independent of all perceivers. For a thing remains a possible 
object of perception even if all perceivers are annihilated. Things 
really exist when not perceived, yes, but their real existence involves 
their perceivability. They are truly there whether you perceive 
them or not, and yet their very being contains a reference to a 
potential observer. If it is objected that the perceivability of the 
moon is accidental and unimportant to the moon, I concede the 
point in the sense that all the special features which distinguish the 
moon from all other sensible things may be studied without con- 
sidering the reference to a possible observer. But what properties 
can we ascribe to the moon, as a sensible thing, if we wholly cancel 
the thought of an observer? Certainly no color or size or tempera- 
ture or shape. 

According to the view I am here suggesting the reality of sensi- 
ble things is not open to question. The only question which can 
be asked is one about their essence. That they are possible objects 
of perception, and that their perceivability is involved in their 
very essence, seems to me a matter of intuitional insight. It is 
not possible for a sensible thing to have any other mode of being. 
It cannot have absolute being. It cannot have the being proper to 
any other sort of reality, say, universals, minds, or geometrical 
entities. It thus appears that sensible things really exist (whether 
they are perceived or not), but that it is involved in their essence 
that they are perceivable. Apart from this perceivability they 
are nothing. 

Our doctrine that the being of things involves their perceivabil- 
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ity may be made somewhat more acceptable by pointing out that 
according to the most ardent realists things are never revealed all 
at once. They must display themselves in a variety of aspects. 
Their being is persistent while our perception is intermittent. To 
every observer at every moment any thing will be largely not given, 
merely intellectual or ideal. Furthermore, the thing in itself can 
at most be thought, but its in-itself-being cannot enter into percep- 
tion at all. In itself then it is purely ideal and imperceptible. 
There is no change in substituting for this ideal and imperceptible 
being the being of an object of possible perception. The sugges- 
tion of nothingness involved in the notion of potential perception 
is not greater or even ultimately different from the ideality which 
must belong to the pure in-itself-ness of a thing according to 
realism. Perhaps some help can be gained if we remember that 
when I assert that a tree is essentially (but not merely) an object 
of possible perception, I do not mean to assert that the tree has 
a merely potential being. A tree that is merely potential does not 
exist at all; if one looked for it he would see nothing. The 
proposition that the tree is a possible object of perception asserts 
merely a fundamental relativity in the very being of a tree, which 
is not found in, say, the present moment of my consciousness, 
which exists fundamentally in itself and only incidently for itself 
and for others. 

Arguments such as Berkeley used had previously been used with 
regard to the secondary qualities, and the older forms of doctrine 
had generally been found satisfactory. He merely pointed out 
that the arguments which were commonly taken as proving 
the ‘ subjectivity’ of the secondary qualities could be applied to 
the primary as well. If we accept the general mechanistic scheme 
of things there is good ground for regarding colors, sounds, odors, 
etc., not as inherent properties of external things but as effects 
produced in us. This assumption admirably reconciles the contra- 
dictions of sensuous appearances and has generally been accepted 
by scientific common sense. Few experience any difficulty is 
grasping the idea of the relativity of tastes, odors or even sounds; 
it is color which offers the greatest resistance. But considering 
the facts of color-blindness we are finally led to admit that color is 
also probably merely subjective or relative. 
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It is to be noted that this conception of the ‘ subjectivity’ of 
the secondary qualities rests on a general acceptance of independ- 
ently real things which exert a true causal influence on the mind. 
The position involved is Physical Realism, which asumes the ob- 
jective validity of such categories as space, time, number, cause 
and substance. The doctrine of the relativity of the secondary 
qualities asks us no longer to regard colors, odors, etc., as literally 
inhering in external things, but rather as produced by external 
things acting on sentient beings. The whole contrast is between 
inherence and causation. It is not that the reality of colors and 
sounds is denied but rather that they are thought to belong to 
external things by way of causation rather than by simple in- 
herence. 

It seems clear that the world of Physical Realism is not, strictly 
speaking, sensuously perceptible, and that the physical realist has, 
commonly without knowing it, set himself in opposition to the 
maxim of even a moderate Berkeleyanism: “To be is to be per- 
ceivable.” The realities which he would have us recognize are 
colorless, odorless, tasteless and intangible. This proposition must 
be interpreted with great care. The colorlessness of the Physical 
Realist’s object does not mean that it is not colored in the only 
sense in which anything can be colored, namely, that it is so con- 
stituted that it produces color in a normal eye. The objects of 
physical realism are devoid of secondary qualities in themselves, 
but when taken in connection with a sentient organism they possess 
them. Since the secondary qualities cannot exist save in this 
relation, it is proper to say that physical things are visible and 
tangible and in general perceptible. Physical things are percept- 
ible by means of the secondary qualities which they produce in 
us; they do not however have these qualities in themselves but 
in relation to an organism. We have here a common situation. 
A man possesses the property of being married only in relation 
to a wife, and in himself he is therefore not married. This hardly 
seems ground for denying that a given man is married. In 
the case of the secondary qualities the idea of inherence or 
possession is extended to include the idea of production. The 
grass és green in the sense that it produces a sensation of green- 
ness in our minds. Greenness is a property which can belong 
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to grass only in an extended sense of ‘ belongs’. It seems however 
that this is really so with all properties. It is notorious that size 
and shape depend on distance and direction; measured size and 
shape depend on measurement. Measurement is comparison with 
an external standard; hence it is clear that the results of measure- 
ment are never intrinsic properties, but belong to the thing only in 
certain relations. Considerations of this sort lead to the conclusion 
that the notion of simple inherence of properties in isolated things 
is an illusion; the world is an interdependent system of properties 
and relations from which individual things are isolated only by a 
fiction of thought. 

According to our doctrine the statement There és @ moon is a 
summary way of expressing a large number of truths of the type: 
If you turn your head, you will have certain visual experiences. 
If these statements may be true even if never stated or asserted 
by anyone, simply as objective relations, it would seem that the 
reality of truth would serve as a complete substitute for the 
‘absolute ’ reality of things. Certainly no experience would ever 
enable us to tell the difference. The proposition There is a moon 
would be true and there would really be a moon, but the reality of 
the moon would involve the possible experiences that conscious 
beings might have of this object. If things are what they do, if 
the appearance of a thing may reveal its inner essence, there seems 
no ultimate difficulty in the doctrine that the reality of external 
things involves the possible experiences they may produce in us. 
The sensible properties of things, including sensible size and shape, 
are relational properties which only belong to the thing when it is 
taken in connection with something else. Now the statement of 
relational properties in propositions offers no difficulty, and in 
general such statements are as capable of truth and falsity as any 
others. When we lay emphasis on truth we reach something 
absolute. It is true that a building appears large to a person 
standing in its shadow and small when seen from an aeroplane. 
Cases of this sort merely serve to illustrate absolute truth. 

It appears that knowledge is not so much awareness of things 
as a grasping of relations.%* It is not the possession of any picture 


18 This seems to be the lesson of the first part of Plato’s Theetetus, which 
argues that knowledge is not perception but rather true opinion. Perception, 
according to Plato, is a case of passivity and hence of relativity, which we can 
escape by an intellectual apprehension of truth. 
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or image of reality. It is rather an act of the mind in which 
a relation or ‘ objective truth’ is cognized. What we call things 
or substantial realities are simply the subjects of logical proposi- 
tions, and they are subjects which only exist in relation to predi- 
cates. Substance is simply a bundle of objective truths stating 
relations. 

How can we speak of propositions true in themselves? When 
we analyse realities we find that they consist of certain objective 
relations commonly called facts, which are perceived by perceptions 
that such and such is the case. Perception of facts differs greatly 
from perception of things, and is more what we commonly mean 
by knowledge. All that we can know resolves itself into state- 
ments which we call true if they accord with objective relations. It 
is objective relations which are what we call the Truth (truth as 
substantive), and agreement with objective relations is truth as a 
relational property of statements (truth as adjective). Words and 
sentences are mere sensuous symbols for wholly ideal relations. 
It would be an error to suppose that these sensuous appearances 
need have any other existence than in our minds. And yet what 
they stand for is the Truth. 

In this way we approach an objective system of relations by the 
notion of absolute truth. It may be urged that this is an abuse 
of language. Truth, it may be said, is only a relational property of 
statements or opinions, and signifies their accordance with fact. 
The ideal truth, then, is the system of opinions which would be 
held by an omniscient mind. It would be something hypothetical 
or potential, merely something which would exist under certain 
conditions not known to be actual. This hypothetical system of 
opinions is not what I have spoken of as the truth. The truth is 
rather the standard according to which even the beliefs of the deity 
must be measured. It could well be maintained that the Truth is 
not itself true, just as beauty and goodness are not themselves 
beautiful or good. Certainly Truth (the substantive) does not 
possess truth (the adjective). It is simply that agreement with 
which renders statements true. And this seems to be what 1s 
sometimes meant as reality. In this sense an absolute truth or 
reality seems to be the presupposition of all our judgments. 

The absoluteness of truth, however, does not imply the absolute- 
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ness of things. We have seen that the genus Sensible Thing or 
Material Thing is characterized by an irremovable relativity. If 
the substances of physical science are taken in themselves and 
therefore as devoid of secondary qualities they do not seem to be 
sensible things. It is doubtful whether scientists are consistent on 
this point. Their reals are commonly conceived after the analogy 
of sensible things, and scientists are seldom aware of their purely 
intellectual character. In so far as results in science rest on meas- 
urement it is clear that they merely assert relations. These rela- 
tions are true rather than real. If it is granted that size and shape 
exist only in relation to a possible perceiver, it is clear that the 
world in itself defies all sensuous imagination. It is simply a 
system of relations. A very simple example will illustrate the 
point. A carpet obviously presents different sizes when perceived 
at different times. We can escape this relativity, however, by 
comparing the carpet with a yardstick. But how long is this 
yardstick? Ordinarily in the use of a yardstick as a standard 
we have in mind the visible length of the yardstick at a certain 
normal distance from our eyes. But strictly speaking this is not 
proper, since in themselves (apart from all perceivers) yardsticks 
have no length. I merely assert that the length of my carpet is 
five times as great as the length of my yardstick. The yardstick 
is and the carpet is 5x. It is obvious that when we strip off all 
sensuous interpretation from our measurements they picture a world 
very different from our naive thing-world. Our purely scientific 
statements are empty and formal apart from some interpretation in 
terms of possible experience, human or divine. They mean, after 
all, that if certain experiments are performed certain results will 
be obtained. If for the moment we define reality by the notion of 
sensible things, then the world of science is hardly real. For its 
objects, whatever they may be, atoms, electrons, ether, space-time, 
matter, energy, are conceived in one or the other of two ways. If 
they are conceived after the fashion of sensible things, they share 
their relativity ; if they are conceived in terms of certain pure rela- 
tions of measurement apart from any sensible things related, it is 
clear that they do not possess reality in the concrete and substantial 
sense. 

It is certainly not my intention to doubt the truth of science. 
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The question is merely whether its realities possess an absolute or 
a relative being. If they are thought to possess any sensible prop- 
erties whatsoever, they are relative to perceivers. Science, by the 
use of measurement, substitutes the relations of objects to each 
other for their relations to us. The system of relations which it 
thus discovers, however, is what we have called above objective 
truth, which, in its own proper way, is real, but is absolutely un- 
thinglike and not sensuously perceptible in the sense in which 
things are perceptible. It is, as Plato taught, a purely intellectual 
or logical reality. For the most part, however, science does not 
occupy this standpoint, but continues and must continue to regard 
its objects as if they were sensuously perceptible. The practical 
working attitude of science gives an ontological interpretation to 
its concepts (treats them as perceptible or quasi-perceptible things), 
while the reverse, critical or non-ontological interpretation points 
out that science, to a large extent, consists of true propositions 
about logical constructs. 

Berkeley’s arguments against the absolute reality of sensible 
things are therefore effective also against the unperceived things of 
science, since these last, in so far as they are thought of as things, 
are conceived as analogues of sensible things. Furthermore, the 
fundamental relativity involved in all measurement would forbid 
us to grant any absolute or independent being to the objects of 
physical science, since these latter are relative to each other. 
Berkeley’s philosophy therefore makes us aware of a great genus 
or type of reality, namely, the realm of concrete sensible things, 
which is neglected by mathematical physics. He points out that 
this realm is real but is possessed of a basic type of reality which 
we may call relative reality. It seems clear that the basic form 
of human consciousness is consciousness of a world of things 
posited as real. These form a continuous system which stretches 
out in all directions for great distances, perhaps for infinite dis- 
tances. They react with each other and some of them are ani- 
mated by minds. And yet we never perceive minds, and at any 
one moment we perceive, very imperfectly, only a tiny fragment 
of this world. It is the positing of the world of things which is 
the central beam of our consciousness. We may temporarily and 
in part abstract from this world, but our minds relapse into this 
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basic mode of consciousness immediately when left to themselves. 
It is this world of things which we ordinarily mean when we speak 
of reality. Compared with this substantial world truth and mind 
seem mere after-effects, mere shadows of being. And yet we 
have just seen that this reality is relative. 

Is there anything of which this is not true? The answer is that 
the momentary consciousness of each individual possesses for him 
a different type of reality. To describe the present moment of 
experience is a difficult task. And yet there remains something 
real and absolute in the conscious individual. Granted that my 
ego is neither unchanging nor indestructible, in some sense I am 
immediately aware of myself as existent. I can never be perceived 
by others or even by myself, and my spiritual being does not fall 
in the realm of bodies at all. This was the force of Descartes’s 
cogito ergo sum; bodies are merely objective or for the mind; we 
cannot be sure whether they are also possessed of formal being. 
But I cannot doubt my existence as a thinker. This argument is 
especially forceful in the Kantian-Fichtean form. To be aware 
of truth is to judge; now that which judges, which grasps the 
meaning of is when I judge that S is P, is surely spiritual in nature, 
and is involved as existent in every assertion I may make. 

In conscious experience, therefore, we seem to reach something 
which is not relative. It does not exist merely for others or even 
merely for itself, but somehow in itself. My body only exists as a 
possible object of perception, but my mind seems to possess a 
different kind of existence. It is a peculiarity of conscious experi- 
ence that while it is primarily an experience of bodies (as objects) 
it does not itself seem to fall even in the same world as sensible and 
material things. This feature of not falling in the same world 
seems to be a consequence of the fact that spirit and bodies do not 
possess reality in the same sense. In the sense in which the body 
exists mind does not, and in the sense in which mind exists 
body does not. Hence it seems likely that the discussion of 
the problem of the relation of mind and body with its familiar 
antithesis of interactionism and parallelism is a blind alley. The 
mind cannot be thought of as in the brain or as influencing the 
brain. The notion of a world of monads in some metaphysical 
space interacting with each other seems to be derived from the 
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notion of bodies in space, and to be mythological. A positive 
development of spiritualism, with souls as the indestructible ele- 
ments of reality, seems perilous in the extreme. And yet some- 
how the mind is the measure of all things. We know things only 
so far as they reveal themselves in conscious experiences. The 
soul cannot but view all reality, including its own past and future, 
from its own unique standpoint. From a practical point of view, 
we do not seem to be in the least concerned with any supposed 
things-in-themselves. Good and evil, beauty and ugliness, surely 
reside exclusively in the experiences of conscious beings. Ina way, 
therefore, the attitude of Berkeley is the same as that of the 
practical man who is interested in things only as far as they affect 
him or enter his experience in some way. 

When we regard consciousness from the outside it appears and 
must appear to be but one of the things of nature, and to depend 
on the nervous system for its existence. When we regard it from 
its own standpoint we see that it has absolute existence, and that 
the nervous system has merely the relative status of an object of a 
possible preception. The being of material things, therefore, 
seems to be dependent in a metaphysical sense on the being of con- 
sciousness. This however must not be understood as a causal de- 
pendence of things on being perceived. As far as causal de- 
pendence goes it appears that consciousness depends on the brain. 
Perhaps we may put it in this way. Consciousness is existentially 
dependent on the brain. But inwardly and essentially all material 
things including the brain are correlative to consciousness. This 
correlativity between consciousness and material things refers 
rather to a co-implication of natures than to any causal dependence 
on the existence of a particular consciousness. At any rate, it is 
hardly to be denied that consciousness, knowledge, judgment, 
possess a unique and central metaphysical status. 

WILLIAM CurTIS SWABEY. 


New Yorx University. 




















LOUIS DE LA CHAMBRE, 1594-1669. 


HE Sieur Louis de la Chambre, Conseiller du Roy en ses 

Conseils, & son Médecin Ordinaire (as he styles himself) 
is scarcely one of those who have contributed to the larger move- 
ments in philosophy. Bouillier* refers to Guy Patin’s admiration 
for La Chambre. He was, said Patin, “un des premsers et des 
plus éminents de l’ Académie francaise, en raison de sa doctrine, qui 
n' était pas commune”. This estimate of La Chambre reflects, one 
suspects, Patin’s hatred of the Cartesian philosophy and his devo- 
tion to Gassendi rather than the real achievements of La Chambre. 
We have here an example of the passions surrounding the contro- 
versies of that day. To be a Cartesian or to be an opponent of 
Cartesianism involved loyalties and enmities embittered by a dozen 
conflicts of tradition and advanced ideas, and these conflicts were 
not lessened by the fact that the parties to them did not fully com- 
prehend the genuine issues at stake. Could we recapture the 
intellectual environment within which La Chambre wrote, perhaps 
his doctrine would become more impressive in losing some of its 
fantastic elements and his controversies be revealed as unexpect- 
edly vital. For the issues that he took with such seriousness had 
then, in that time, their day in court. For the historian, however, 
his work is of interest as symptomatic of intellectual changes in 
large measure lying beyond his conscious recognition of their real 
import. A study of La Chambre, accordingly, taken as a means 
of historical diagnosis and illustration, may prove to be not without 
its profits. 

The historian of Cartesianism includes La Chambre among the 
Gassendist opponents of Descartes. As a Gassendist, La Chambre 
would be equally an opponent of the School. It was not easy, 
however, to oppose Descartes without succumbing to his influence. 
Bouillier says of these Gassendist anti-Cartesians that they made 
war upon the spiritualism of Descartes, and, while not daring 
openly to profess materialism, insinuated it clearly enough. This 
may have been true of some of them. But Bouillier is scarcely 

1 Histoire de la philosophie cartésienne, 3d ed., vol. I, pp. 557-550. 
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justified in his generalization. With respect to some of them, 
as for example Samuel Sorbiére, and probably also La Chambre, 
he misinterprets the situation. The implication of Gassendist 
teaching was, of course, materialism, however Gassendi might 
have refrained from it, either with sincerity or with insincerity, 
But such opponents of Descartes as La Chambre and Sorbiére 
were at bottom opposed to his physical doctrines and to certain 
ideas concerning method. With respect to Cartesian conceptions 
concerning the soul as spiritual, immortality, and the existence 
of God, they were not essentially opposed. On the contrary they 
found in Cartesian spiritualism a means of maintaining or re- 
instating elements of faith and theology, while substituting for 
the science of the School the newer view concerning the consti- 
tution of nature. 

If La Chambre opposed the Cartesian spiritualism, he at any 
rate also succumbed to it. Descartes seems to have taught him 
that, even if there were nothing in the understanding that had not 
come from and through the senses, something radical took place 
when the materials of sense reached the understanding. Des- 
cartes’ spiritualism, of course, was but a part of the body of his 
doctrine. The establishment of a universal physics, with mathe- 
matics as the instrument and mechanism as the principle of inter- 
pretation, was equally a Cartesian influence. Descartes therefore 
also taught La Chambre that, in de-anthropomorphizing nature, in 
revealing it as a mechanical system, we make the problem of the 
nature of man acute. The problems of human knowledge, of 
psychology and of morals, must undergo a decided revision, and 
re-statement. 

La Chambre, it appears, never got out of his head the notion that 
spirituality meant ‘ subtle matter’, that is, the sort of conception 
that in antiquity led men to identify the soul with flame and the 
atoms of fire, rather than with the sensibly grosser elements of 
earth or water. He does not identify the soul with the animal 
spirits. This however, is not due to the fear of openly acknow- 
ledging materialism. Rather it is due to the fact that Cartesian 
teaching drove him in the direction of Cartesian spiritualism, while 
tradition, the School, and the Gassendist materialism drove him 


towards a re-materialization of Descartes’ soul-substance. The 
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result can scarcely be dubbed a compromise; it is rather a case of 
intellectual indigestion. It is also a testimony to the timeliness of 
Descartes’ definition of spiritual substance, a testimony to the fact 
that Descartes had brought into clarity of statement ideas that were 
latent and diffused in the whole intellectual situation. 

La Chambre’s writings,? of course, express the interests of a 
physician. These interests included, however, a rather generous 
infiltration of concern with the occult arts, with chiromancy and 
astrology particularly. As a physician, i.e., as one who had a 
tincture of natural science in the fields of anatomy and physiology 
and neurology, such elements of intellectual currency as the notion 
of ‘animal spirits ’ were parts of La Chambre’s equipment. Given 
his Gassendist background, his study of Descartes, and his inter- 
ests as physician and physicist, we should expect him to be inter- 
ested in the mechanism of the body as used in the explanation of 
‘psychological’ processes. He must have been impressed es- 
pecially by Cartesian ideas concerning man, the mechanism of 
bodily activity, the automatism of animals, and the like. His 
interest would naturally center about the neurological interpretation 
of imagination, perception, memory and thought, rather than about 
epistemological and metaphysical problems. With such a back- 
ground, we should expect his adherence to the doctrine of the 

2 Bouillier lists the following bibliography for La C.: Art de connaitre homme, 
1653; Systeme de lame, 1664; Discours sur la haine et de l’amitié qui se 
trouvent entre les animaux, Paris, 1667, in 8; Traité de la connaissance des 
animaux, Paris, 1664, in 4. The present writer has had access only to the first 
and fourth of the books just listed. References in what follows are to L’art de 
connoistre les Hommes, Amsterdam, chez Iacques le Jeune, 1669, in 12; and 
Traité de la Connoissance des animaux, on tout ce qui a esté dit Pour, & Contre 
la Raisonnement des Bestes, est examiné, Paris, chez Iacques d’Allin, 1664, in 12. 

La Chambre uses the name Louis de la Chambre in the works which the 
present writer has used. In Larousse, however, his name is given as Marin 
Cureau de la Chambre; it is so given in the Adam and Tannery edition of the 
Cuvres of Descartes, and by Condorcet in his Eulogy. La Chambre wrote also 
a book entitled, rather formidably, Nouvelles pensées sur les causes de la lumiére, 
du débordement du Nil et de l'amour de l’inclination (1634). Larousse attributes 
to him a work called Nouvelles conjectures sur Viris, a Receuil des épitres, 
Lettres et Préfaces de M. de la Chambre (1664), and Caractéres des passions 
(1640-1662). In the Traité the latter work is referred to and the statement 
made that he expects to present to the public a third volume of the Caractéres. 
La Chambre’s relations to Descartes can be gathered by reference to the Adam 
and Tannery edition of the (uvres of Descartes (Index des Noms Propres, in 
vol. V). 
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automatism of animal life, including the human body. But from 
the School he has gathered such notions as that of sensible species, 
that of the hierarchical ordering of nature and the things comprised 
within it, and that of the interpretation of things in terms of design, 
He pays, of course, due deference to traditional religious doctrines, 
It seems clear, however, that his piety of expression is not just 
an instance of the current fashion in writing, but is representative 


’ 


‘strange assertions”, 


‘ 


of conviction. Condorcet, referring to his 
states that so far from being persecuted, he rather had the reputa- 
tion of being a religious philosopher. “On pardonna donc a la 
Chambre ses opinions en faveur de sa piété,”’ Condorcet conjectures, 
“ou peut-étre dut-il au peu de succés de son ouvrage le bonheur 
d’échapper a l’envie. Elle avait pour lors de plus grands objets, 
Pascal et la mémoire récente de Descartes.” * In some sense La 
Chambre managed to combine the materialistic implications of his 
Gassendist standpoint with proper deference to the Church, and 
with these he unites a strain of thought that we may call Cartesian. 
Perhaps this was a rather extraordinary alliance, but La Chambre 
was no profound thinker to whom such combinations would present 
difficulty. At any rate, the influence of the School, of the hier- 
archical conception of nature, of the traditional notions of animal 
spirits and a vital soul or animating principle, counteracted the 
Gassendist drift towards materialism and the Cartesian doctrine of 
automatism. Descartes, indeed, in his doctrine of spiritual sub- 
stance and of man as a whole somehow composed of a bodily 
machine and a spiritual essence, had raised an obstacle to material- 
ism and to a mechanistic interpretation of vital activities. His 
reservations concerning the pineal gland, and the violence of his 
separation of man from the animals, were ideas that could work 
in two ways. If animals are machines, why not man? But, if 
the human body be a machine, and yet the spiritual soul can affect 
it by way of the pineal gland, then the body is not a machine after 
all, and one may grant at least a sensitive and vegetative soul to 
the animals. Cartesian influences thus served as both a reinforce- 
ment and a deterrent with respect to materialism and automatism. 
Descartes’ position had made man the most exceptional creature 


8 CEuvres, O’Connor and Arago, Paris, 1847, vol. II, the Eloge of La Chambre, 
Pp. 3-4- 
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in the universe; in fact, man is the exception, for he is a part of 
extension and nature on the one hand, and akin to deity and angelic 
beings on the other. This position in one sense fitted theological 
tradition and religious convictions.* It is not easy to determine 
the exact influence of Descartes upon La Chambre. He speaks 
in several of his letters of awaiting the arrival of La Chambre’s 
Caractéres. The two must have had mutual acquaintances in the 
world of letters. But how direct this influence was, or how ex- 
tensive, it is difficult to say. If conjecture is permissible, the 
considerations just pointed out would suggest that it was twofold. 
On the one hand, reacting against automatism, La Chambre en- 
dows animals with the power of knowing; he retains the essentially 
triplicate view of man as body, animating or vitalizing soul, and 
spiritual power. With this goes an infusion of occult ideas. On 
the other hand Descartes, either directly or indirectly, must have 
impressed him with the meaning of spirituality, of spiritual sub- 
stance and the nature of thought, as that meaning is defined in 
Cartesianism by the dualism of substances. 

With all this there is a point of fundamental importance, espe- 
cially in view of what I have called the symptomatic value of La 
Chambre’s work. He is, or thinks that he is, a man of intensely 
practical purposes. The art of knowing men is for him no merely 
theoretical interest. It is, or should be, a science of supreme 
practical value. Chiromancy and the reading of character from 
physiognomy are not superstitious. They are, to him, applied arts 
hitherto unhappily lacking the necessary scientific foundations. 
He wishes to employ the more recent advances in anatomy, physio- 
logy, and neurology to secure this foundation. In this sense his 
interest is naturalistic and practical. The spirit of his work, as 
illustrated especially in the Preface to the Art de connoistre les 
Hommes, may be expressed approximately in the statement that 
happiness depends on knowledge of our fellows, on moral insight 
into the nature of man. A practical knowledge of human nature, 
in self and in others, is its basis. The study of man is the be- 
ginning, and morals as the art of living is the completion. The 
first book of the Art de connoistre les Hommes, has, as title, the 

#On this point, see the essay on Clerselier and Rohault. (This essay will be 
published in Tue Puitosopnicat Review ina short time.—Edd.) 
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words: “L’Idée de la perfection naturelle de Thomme.” Ip 
Descartes, in Montaigne and in Pascal, there is found everywhere 
the feeling that the problem of human happiness is the primary 
ground even for the advancement of science. Natural, scientific 
knowledge must provide the foundations for happiness. Even for 
a sceptic this is a persistent motive. The sceptic, just as much as 
those who were not sceptics, believed that the cultivation of human 
faculties must supplant traditional theological conceptions as the 
ground of La Sagesse. The criticism of received opinion, the re- 
action against Scholasticism, and resolute scepticism, were all com- 
plementary aspects of the Cartesian insistence upon the principle of 
the essential rationality of the human spirit. Descartes, just as 
much as Locke, insists that ‘men must think and know for them- 
selves’. The Lockean analysis of experience in order to discover 
how men come by their ideas, and the Cartesian proposition that 
good sense is of all things the most universally distributed, are ex- 
pressions of a common impulse. For Locke affirms that only “ so 
much as we ourselves consider and comprehend of truth and reason, 
so much we possess of truth and reason” (for the “ floating of 
other men’s opinions in our brains makes us not one jot the more 
knowing, though they happen to be true”). And Descartes af- 
firms that every mind possesses within itself the very source of cer- 
tainty and uncertainty in knowledge, and the human mind is uni- 
versally the same. The ancients cultivated wisdom; but that wis- 
dom was not La Sagesse. Perhaps they perceived that know- 
ledge is power; but not in the Baconian sense. It is somewhat 
ridiculous to range the name of La Chambre along with these 
exalted ones. In many ways, however, he was the child of his age 
more truly than were Descartes and Locke. Prophets represent a 
future as well as a past; but La Chambre represented his own day. 

It is quite possible that he escaped Cartesian influence in many 
ways just because of his eminently practical interest. From the 
standpoint of the physician, the soul-substance of Descartes, in 
principle isolated from the body despite the patent artifice of the 
pineal gland, must have seemed an obstacle to the founding of an 
art of knowing men. We cannot credit La Chambre, of course, 
with a recognition of his own implicit mechanism and the difficul- 


5 Essay, Bk. I, ch. 4, sect. 23. 
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ties that a later age has found with it. Descartes himself had 
given a magnificent example of the mechanistic method of inter- 
preting the human body. Moreover, he had suggested the view 
of sensations as signs of needed bodily adjustment and as signs of 
bodily conditions. The passions were due, according to him, to 
the fact that men are composites of body and soul. But this state- 
ment, expressing the difficulties of Descartes’ own dualism, was 
really irrelevant to physiology and neurology. La Chambre is 
unable to carry through his design, which is in principle the estab- 
lishment of a complete knowledge of human nature on what we 
should call physiological and neurological foundations. On the 
one hand, Descartes’ doctrine placed reason and will, and, in the 
final analysis, everything we should call psychical, beyond the 
scope of this plan. On the other hand, the conception of animal 
spirits, which La Chambre should have turned into a purely scien- 
tific conception, rendering unnecessary such principles as the vege- 
tative and sensitive souls, is associated in his mind not with the 
clarifying influence of Descartes but with the Aristotelian science 
of the School. The result of all this is that animal spirits, the 
vegetative and sensitive souls, understanding, reason and will, are 
left without definitely assigned relationships. Had La Chambre 
consistently followed Descartes in his definition of nature as ex- 
tension, the human body and animals would have been brought 
within the one universe of discourse. But he must have felt, quite 
obscurely, that this would have left the human mind outside the 
field and so rendered his art of knowing men unachievable. Ac- 
cordingly his conception is that, if men can be known, if their 
powers, passions, dispositions and all the sources of the motiva- 
tion of conduct can be explored, then the field of investigation is 
the body. The body must be so defined as to include the possibil- 
ity of such knowledge. Thus the body is not merely a machine, 
nor are animals merely automata. Accordingly the likeness be- 
tween men and the animals is saved as against the dualism of 
Descartes. It is in this sense that even La Chambre’s insistence 
upon the power of animals to reason is an expression of an essen- 
tially practical interest. 

The Traité des Animaux is a controversial treatise. In the 


Avant-propos the author makes clear that he had written an earlier 
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treatise on the Connaissance des bétes.° This book had been at- 
tacked by one Chanet,’ in a work that La Chambre describes as 
de I' Instinct & de la Connoissance des animaux, and to this attack 
the Traité is a reply. The content of the earlier work of La 
Chambre’s, which he describes as dealing with the Connoissance 
des bestes, is fully indicated in the Traité, since the author intro- 
duces each of the four parts of the latter by an extended ‘ abbrégé’ 
(sic) of the earlier treatise. The Traité then is intended not so 
much to introduce new ideas as to defend and to provide details in 
supplementation of the doctrine of the first work. 

In the Avant-propos he gives a general defence of his doctrine 
that animals think. Other writers have sought to explain their 
behavior by instinct. But if one appeal to such a faculty, he 
appeals either to a mystery or to what will turn out to be reason- 
ing power itself. The new fashion of denying reason to animals 
is unreasonable. Moreover, it is impious—although it may be 
that La Chambre has his tongue in his cheek when he says this. 
Equally new-fangled, it seems, is this thing of finding in reason 
that which distinguishes man from the animals. Some other basis 
for the exceptional dignity of man must be found. This difference 
is not the presence of reason in man and the absence of it in the 
animals. Rather, it is a difference in the kind of reasoning pos- 
sible to men and that possible to animals.* “Que les_bestes 
raisonnent, & que leur Raisonnement ne se forme que de notions 
& de propositions particuliéres, en quoy il est différent de celuy des 
hommes qui ont la faculté de raisonner universellement, & que 
cette faculté est la vraye difference de l‘homme qui marque la 
is La Chambre’s conten- 


spiritualité & immortalité de son ame’ 
tion. That which would provide the really distinctive mark of 
man, he affirms, would be a knowledge of man’s proper substance. 
But such is our ignorance of the ultimate differences of things 
that we must use those properties and powers nearest to the es- 

6 He apparently does not furnish the exact title under which the work he 


refers to was published. Perhaps the reference is to the Caractéres des passions. 
At any rate, he implies in this Traité that the Traité is a supplement to the 
Caractéres. 

7 De la connaissance et l'instinct des animaux, La Rochelle, 1646. 

8 Cf. p. 288 of the Traité. 

® Traité, pp. 269-270. 
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sence, rather than the essence, to indicate the nature of things. 
This is why philosophers employ reason as the distinctive mark of 
man. To do even this adequately, however, we must understand 
by reason a faculty, universal in animals, but distinguished in 
man by spirttuality. The latter, for La Chambre, is virtually 
equivalent to ability to think in universals and abstractions. It is 
a special faculty of mind, and not mind as a whole, that is 
of ‘spiritual’ nature. The term ‘substance’ does not reflect a 
Cartesian but a scholastic meaning. In other connections the 
Cartesian meaning appears to determine the implications of 
reason and will. 

What, then, is the function that defines the ‘mental’ similar- 
ity of men and the animals? This is Imagination. This faculty 
is central in La Chambre’s whole view of the constitution of 
man and of the animals. On the one hand imagination is re- 
lated to the scholastic vegetative and sensitive souls; on the other 
hand it must bring together corporeal functions (vegetative and 
sensitive powers) and those functions which are spiritual and 
immortal (i.e., the faculty of reasoning in terms of universals 
and the faculty of will). 

The outline of the Traité supplied in the Avant-propos indi- 
cates this role of imagination. He proposes, he says, to demon- 


Strate : 


In the first part, que l’imagination pour connoistre les choses en 
doit former les images. 

In the second part, que l’imagination peut unir les Images qu’elle 
a formées & par conséquent faire des propositions. 

In the third, Qu’elle peut unir plusieurs propositions & les lier 
ensemble par des termes communs en quoy consiste la 
Raisonnement. 

The fourth part, he explains, is to contain the replies to the objec- 
tions ordinarily advanced against the reasoning of beasts. 


Imagination, our author explains, means in this book not a 
faculty distinct from common sense, or from ‘la phantaisie’, 
etc., but a general faculty which comprises all the powers of the 
sensitive soul that serve for knowledge, in the same way as 
Entendement comprises all the faculties of the intellectual soul, 
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such as the apprehensive, discursive, cogitative powers, the active 
and passive intellect, etc. 

When we turn to the body of the work, we learn that images 
are of three kinds. There are exterior images, which are sensible 
images representing only the accidents of things. They are, so 
to speak, images of sense. Secondly, there are the images of 
imagination. And finally, there are the images of the under- 
standing (Entendement), concerning which there will be much to 
say later.’® 

La Chambre’s scheme, so far as it can be made out, is approxi- 
mately as follows. Things shed off images (he calls them por- 
traits), and these are the sensible species of traditional termino- 
logy. These portraits, however make known to imagination 
only the sensible accidents, i.e., the sense-qualities. The portrait 
is not, so far, a thing or the image of a thing. Imagination, be- 
cause the sense-organs are affected by the portraits, takes these 
quality-images, adds to them the image of body, and so forms the 
image of a thing, of a thing and its properties.** Thus imagin- 
ation produces a composite which is akin to its own composite 
nature and conformable to its function of knowing things, as 
La Chambre expresses it. 

The reasoning of animals is a matter of the joining and separ- 
ating of images by imagination, which gives affirmative and 
negative propositions. This faculty, however, cannot form uni- 
versals or abstractions;** neither can it reflect upon itself, this 
capacity being reserved for Entendement alone.** La Chambre 
is aware of the danger that he will be suspected of making 
imagination equal to Entendement, and this, he observes, is far 
from his intention..* Here we find a characteristic element of 
what may be called his psychology. The animal’s powers (and 
man’s) are to be understood primarily in relation to the needs 

10 Traité, pp. 4 ff. 

11 The reader may be interested in Clerselier’s reaction to this sort of ac 
count of perception, a reaction based on his passionate Cartesianism. See the 
essay on Clerselier and Rohault. (This essay will be published in Tue Put- 
OSsOPHICAL Review in a short time.—Edd.) 

12 Traité, p. 9. 

13 Jb., pp. 156-157. 

14 Jb., p. 267. 
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of life. They are auxiliaries to the body’s career and welfare. 
In our own phraseology, the activities of animals and men are of 
two sorts ; those aimed at the securing of enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion, and those of avoidance, retreat, escape, withdrawal. In this 
measure La Chambre’s psychology is naturalistic, and so far free 
from traditional bias. The position is quite in harmony with 
Descartes’ ‘ psychological’ view of sensation, not with his uncer- 
tain treatment of sensation in epistemological and metaphysical 
contexts. But these remarks apply only to the faculties that fall 
below Entendement in the comprehensive sense. In conformity 
with this psychological point of view, La Chambre asserts that 
the knowledge of imagination is limited to corporeal things that 
are necessary for life, and, moreover, is limited to those things 
appropriate to the nature of each species. The knowledge of 
Entendement, in contrast, extends to all things whatsoever. 

The details of his defence could have for us only an antiquar- 
ian interest. Those of them that concern the language of animals 
are most deserving a moment’s attention. Animals possess 
language and communicate their thoughts. Their language 
differs from man’s in one important respect. The languages of 
both are matters of institution, that of the animals having been 
instituted by God, those of men (at least since Adam) having 
been devised by humanity itself. Animal cries are the elements 
of language. Now these cries, affirms La Chambre, do not of 
themselves signify the passions they represent.** Their connec- 
tion with the passions is due to the institution of Nature, or 
better, he adds, of God, who has given to the various cries and 
expressions the significance that it pleased Him to assign to 
them. The animal’s enployment of such signs is, however, delib- 
erate and with recognition of their function in communication. 

Let us now turn to man. In the Traité we learn that know- 
ledge is an action, and cannot be conceived otherwise than as a 
“representation of objects that is made in the soul”.** Imagina- 
tion knows by forming portraits of things, and the knowledge of 
animals is limited to the manipulations of these corporeal images. 
But what then of man? 


15 Jb., p. 399. 
16 7b., p. 3. 
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Before proceeding with the question of human knowledge, let 
us consider the plan of l’Art de connoistre les Hommes. The 
book falls into two parts. In the first, the anatomical, physio- 
logical and psychological foundations for the art are set forth. In 
the second, supposedly upon the basis so provided, the means 
employed in the art are expounded. This leads to an exposition 
of physiognomy and chiromancy, with some attention to astrology. 
Let us not be too hasty in judging La Chambre. Let us recall 
that he was a physician, a scientist, a Gassendist, a member of 
the Academy, and admired by some eminent contemporaries. He 
is as modern—in the eulogistic sense—as he is medieval—in the 
derogatory sense. Were he living today, his interests, one may 
imagine, would lie in applied psychology, vocational guidance, 
psychoanalysis and medical psychology. So much may be re- 
marked with respect to the plan of supplying a scientific basis for 
occult arts. 

La Chambre’s mechanism, if the paradox be pardoned, is a 
vitalism. His drift towards mechanical explanation is both 
helped and hindered by the influence of Descartes. Still more is 
his tendency towards mechanistic explanation thwarted by the 
‘ vitalistic’ implications of the traditional anima, ‘ dme’,—the 
vegetative and sensitive principle. Of course, more than one of 
his contemporaries uses the term, but many of them carefully 
explain that the vegetative or sensitive soul can be only a name 
for certain kinds of mechanical operations. But La Chambre 
does not reveal such an unambiguous position. The conception 
of the animal spirits, again, suffers from a similar ambiguity. 
It has been associated with the notion of vegetative and sensi- 
tive principles. The new physiological mechanists—Descartes, 
Harvey, and Boyle, for example—certainly intended to strip the 
term of what, for them, was a traditional, scholastic, and unscien- 
tific connotation. But the phrase, the ‘animal spirits’, remained 
ambiguous for many men, all the more because Descartes’ dis- 
tinction between the spiritual and material was not fully under- 
stood. This distinction was associated with that between the 
animal spirits and the body. Hobbes asserted the incomprehensi- 
bility of the Cartesian notion of spiritual substances. It is not 


easy to determine whether he really did not understand, or per- 
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versely refused to understand. At any rate he falls back upon 
the tradition that associated spirituality with ‘ subtle matter’, and 
these with the notion of the animal spirits. It would have made 
for clarity had Descartes and others discarded the phrase, ‘ animal 
spirits ’, since it was difficult to disinfect the words of connota- 
tions wholly at variance with the assumptions of their physiology. 
There can be little doubt that the confusion of spirituality in the 
Cartesian sense with meanings derived from the older physiology 
and carried by the words ‘ animal spirits’ was widespread. For 
Bayle in his Dictionary, in the article dealing with Gomez Pereira, 
saw fit to urge that what the ‘chymistes’ call ‘spirits’ is es- 
sentially body and matter. Now La Chambre was a student of 
Hobbes ; he is quite prepared, on the whole, to define the faculty 
of thinking in terms of abstract ideas in terms of Cartesian spir- 
ituality. But he is helped over various difficulties because the 
elusive connotation of ‘animal spirits’ blinds him to their exist- 
ence. In the Traité which we examined first, although presum- 
ably the later writing, a sharp distinction between imagination 
and Entendement was noted. We were there informed, for ex- 
ample, that the latter is a spiritual faculty. It is absent in animals. 
It is the power that makes possible reasoning in terms of uni- 
versals and abstractions. It “ subtilise sur toutes les choses les 
plus sensibles”.** When we turn to the Art de connoistre les 
Hommes we encounter something of the language of a Cartesian- 
like dualism, something of its implications, criss-crossed by old 
ideas concerning the anima and by scientific and pseudo-scientific 
ideas concerning the animal spirits. Again it is imagination that 
defines the point where body and mind are divorced and where 
they form a junction if not a union. 

Man, we are told, consists of body and soul, corps and dme, 
both of which are by nature perfect and in possession of all that 
is necessary for the performance of their functions.* The term 
“a@me’ is used in a more, and in a less, restricted sense. It com- 
prises occasionally what in other contexts is described as the spir- 
itual power or spiritual faculties, Entendement and Volonté. In 
the more restricted usage, it conveys the meaning of the vital 

17 Jb., p. 201. 

18 Bk. I, ch. 1, p. 13. 
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principle, the principle of the vegetative and sensitive functions, 
This unclear usage is illustrated by the difficulty of determining 
its relation to the animal spirits. La Chambre as physician and 
scientist, and even as Gassendist, would tend to employ the latter 
term in a revised sense, and so to substitute for the anima a 
description of bodily activities in terms of nerve-processes. This 
tendency is checked however by the use of the term ‘ Gme’ in such 
a way that it is clearly not identical with the animal spirits. 
Whether this means that it is not identical with them so far as 
it includes the spiritual faculties, or that it is not identical even 
in the restricted sense, it seems impossible to decide. In some 
passages there is the suggestion that the corporeal soul uses the 
animal spirits as its agency. So a triplicate arrangement is im- 
plied, the animal spirits, the vital soul, and the spiritual faculties. 
When the question arises how the soul moves the body, it is an- 
swered—or rather not answered—by asserting that the animal 
spirits follow the movements of the soul itself. There is a sort 
of sympathetic coharmony of soul and animal spirits.*® 

In brief, two views conflict at every step. The dual view 
would discriminate between body, which would include vegeta- 
tive and sensitive processes as just bodily activities describable 
in terms of motions (of animal spirits), and soul or spirit, con- 
sisting of two faculties, reason and will. When La Chambre 
expresses this point of view, imagination vibrates uncertainly 
between body and soul, being definitely attributed to neither.” 
The other and competing view may be described as hierarchical. 
According to this, ‘ame’ would be a comprehensive term stand- 
ing for a whole set of functions, varying from the (vitally) more 
fundamental and ‘ grosser’ functions such as nutrition, through 
the sensitive and imaginative powers, to the spiritual (s.¢., most 

19 This notion of a harmony or conformity of body and soul seems to have 
been a characteristic expression of the age. It is evidently an expression of a 
pervasive teleology. With Clerselier it is apparent as minimizing the difficulties 
presented by the dualism of body and soul and their inability to affect one 
another. Similarly, it plays a great réle with Cordemoy. Occasionalism may 
be regarded as an extended expression of this vague notion. The interested 
reader may be referred to the essays on Clerselier and Cordemoy. (These essays 


will be published in Tue Purtosopnicat Review in a short time.—Edd.) 
20 Cf. L’art de connotstre les hommes, Bk. I, ch. 1, esp. p. 21. 
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subtle and rational) processes of reason and will.** In the ‘ame 
intellectuelle’ “‘’Entendement connoist & la volonté se meut”. 
“Dans la sensitive <soul> Il’imagination fait la connoissance, & 
l'appétit sensitive forme ses mouvemens. Et dans la naturelle <the 
vegetative soul ?> il y a aussi quelque vertu qui connoist a la mode 
ce qui luy est bon & mauvais, & un appétit qui cause tous les 
mouvemens que nous y remarquons.”** The ‘dme naturelle’ 
is more or less what we should call instinct and its correlated 
impulses. La Chambre writes also of a ‘faculté estimative’ 
which seems to be related in one context to the natural soul and 
in others to higher powers. 

La Chambre’s uncertainties concerning the imagination are 
characteristic of the situation that arose when the ideas of Des- 
cartes concerning the soul came into contact with notions derived 
from the School. Imagination seems to be placed midway be- 
tween sense and the capacity for thinking in terms of abstract 
ideas. It is claimed both by body and by mind. Descartes, 
indeed, had distinguished unmistakably two opposed meanings 
of the terms ‘imagination’ and ‘memory’. The one meaning 
is corporeal, referring to traces in the brain. The other is spir- 
itual, and memory and imagination as functions of soul-substance 
are faculties of the mind and wholly incorporeal.” Strictly 
speaking, the brain-process can be called imagination only by a 
transfer of the term that may be practically useful but is really 
not legitimate at all. La Chambre, dealing with imagination, 
beautifully illustrates the conflict of Cartesian conceptions with 
those of the School. He does not follow Descartes in using 
the term in two senses, with the difference in meaning clearly 
defined. He doubles the images. In the Traité we are informed 
that both Imagination and Entendement possess images, each 
having such as are fitted to the nature of the function possessing 
them. The caption at the beginning of the section in which this 
is set forth reads as follows: “ Les Images que forme I’Imagina- 
tion, sont différentes de celles qui partent des objets comme celles 

21 Cf. ib., p. 28, where reference is made to the rational, sensitive, and vegeta- 
tive functions. 


22 Ib., p. 93. 
23 (Euvres, Letters CC, CCXXXVII, Adam’s and Tannery’s edition. 
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de l’entendement.” Later he says: “ L’Entendement pour con- 
noistre, forme des Images conformes a la nature: donc |’ Imagina- 
tion pour connoistre, doit aussi former des Images conformes 4 
sa nature. Car puisque ces deux Facultez ont cela de commun 
qu’elles Connoissent, il faut aussi qu’elles avent quelque action qui 
leur soit commune pour former la Connoissance. Or il est cer- 
tain que l’Entendement forme ses Images parce qu’elles sont 
spirituelles & qu’il n’y a que Il’Entendement qui les puisse produire: 
Il faut donc que I’Imagination produise aussi les siennes, puis 
qu’il n’y a point d’Action qui puisse estre commune a ces deux 
facultez que la production des Images.” ** The passage of the 
sensible species from sense to its sublimation as an idea in the 
intellect is cut across by the separation of the understanding, as 
the faculty of abstract ideas in its spirituality, from the imagina- 
tion with its limitation to the generic image. The purpose of 
this view is easy to discern. La Chambre’s Traité is written in 
order to refute Chanet’s criticism and to demonstrate that animals 
can think. If animals be granted only the sensitive and nutritive 
principles, it is clear that they cannot think. But if they be 
granted in addition the capacity of thought, without further quali- 
fication, the distinction between man and the animals is lost. La 
Chambre escapes the dilemma by limiting that reason which man 
alone possesses to the faculty of abstract ideas; and then, while 
denying this to animals, he urges that imagination can join 
images to form propositions, from which he concludes that ani- 
mals can think since they possess imagination. 

There is another side to the matter. Human conduct is a 
matter of motion, and the art of knowing men will concern the 
motivation of conduct. Unqualified acceptance of dualism would 
have made both unintelligible to La Chambre. The ‘dame natur- 
elle’, the faculties of desire and passion, if bodily, would be 
merely motions of animal spirits, unaffected by man’s reason and 
will. But all faculties have their ‘ mediocrité’, our author as- 
serts, and by this he means their adequate functioning, their 
moderation. The very source of this moderation is a natural 
‘indifférence’ (1.e., a judicial aloofness) of the ‘ dme raison- 
able’.**> La Chambre, in a word, is aiming at rational control of 

24 Traité, pp. 32-3. 

25 Jb., p. 19. 
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appetite and passion. Therefore reason, through will, must be 
intimately related to body, that is, to the vegetative and sensitive 
and appetitive faculties. 

The foundation of the art of knowing men is a psychology of 
feeling and passion. To these are attributed two dimensions, at- 
traction and repulsion, to which correspond good and bad. The 
doctrine is based on the general principle that there exists a 
conformity between particular parts of the body and the inclina- 
tions and dispositions, the whole falling under the natural per- 
fection of man. It is a harmony of structure and function inter- 
preted in terms of design. The body is the instrument of the 
soul, and “qu’autant que celle-cy a de facultez & de puissances 
différentes, il faut qu’il ait autant de diverses Parties pour en 
estre les organes: Parce que l’instrument doit estre proportionné, 
& 4 la cause qui l’employe, & 4 |’action qu’elle doit faire par son 
moyen. Et comme chaque puissance a une action qui luy est 
propre, il faut qu’elle ait aussi un Instrument qui luy soit particu- 
lier, c'est a dire qui ait la consistence & la figure qui sont propre 
4 cette action-la.”** An inclination is a constant disposition to 
movement. Some inclinations, we learn, are purely spiritual. 
All dispositions to movement are in the soul, and the seat of the 
inclinations is the appetite, which in this context is said to be the 
only part of the soul that can move. But appetites are blind, so 
that the entendement practic et estimative must command. In- 
clinations are permanent dispositions. They are either natural or 
acquired. The former consist of images that nature impresses 
on the animal at birth, and these are what are termed instincts.** 
The final definition of inclination is: “ Une disposition permanente, 
& une facilité contractée de longue-main, que Appétit a de se 
mouvoir vers certains objets qui luy sont agréables.” ** 

One cannot resist the temptation to pause at this point for the 
sake of calling attention to such an account of Instinct. Nature 
impressing these images at birth is La Chambre’s version of an 
attitude or conception which found a generally similar expression 
in the cruder forms—not the Cartesian—of the doctrine of in- 


26 Jb., p. 56 
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271b., p. 7 
28 Jb. p. 7 
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nate ideas. Mr. Gibson remarks that “there existed a wide- 
spread tendency, among writers upon philosophical subjects in the 
seventeenth century, to rest the validity of what they regarded as 
the fundamental principles of knowledge and conduct upon a 


vague and often unexplained appeal to Nature. . . . Thus the 
objective and universal validity of the principles of knowledge 
and morality was identified with their naturalness. . . . From 


this identification of objective and universal validity with natural- 
ness a further step was commonly taken, by which our recognition 
of the truth of propositions possessing these characteristics was 
referred in some way to the operation of Nature, or of God act- 
ing through Nature, upon our minds. Thus came to be widely 
accepted, in various forms, a theory of natural and innate prin- 
ciples. ...”* This statement suggests a question: was not the 
‘further step’ as Mr. Gibson expresses it equally an earlier step? 
Is Nature, or God’s operation through Nature, the explanation 
of the presence of the innate principles, or did men look for and 
believe in innate principles because they were convinced of Na- 
ture’s operation, or of God’s through Nature? Perhaps the two 
thoughts are at bottom one. Science was about to substitute the 
conception of natural structure and the functions expressing 
that structure for the view of things given by interpreting them 
in terms of Design. On a wide scale, the discovery that the 
mechanistic view of nature could be used in the interests of De- 
sign illustrates the point. The argument that the bodily machine 
proves a divine Designer is given by La Chambre.*° General- 
izing it, we may say that nature as a machine implies a Designer 
of the natural machine as a whole. Thus the conception of 
Design, which no longer explains the nature of any particular 
as such, does explain why nature is just the system that it is. 
Man, as a part of nature, falls within a general structural plan. 
The part is in conformity with the remainder of the system. 
That nature should so affect animals, at birth, or before, or even 
the mind, as to furnish it with the principles of our knowledge 
of nature, and of our conduct (for good conduct must somehow 

29 Locke’s Theory of Knowledge and Its Historical Relations, Cambridge, 


1917, Pp. 29. 
80 Preface, p. 6. 
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be natural), could well be taken as a corollary when nature is 
viewed as a machine designed by God. The traditional notion 
of a hierarchical system, in which every substance or thing had 
its assigned place and role, is thus queerly translated into natural- 
istic terms—with, of course, not to much recognition of what 
radical consequences might be drawn from the new version of 
things. To conceive the operation of nature as the operation of 
God through Nature is then quite in harmony with the con- 
ception of the natural system as one vast instance of Design. 
The wholesale conception thus supplants the occasional and par- 
ticular applications of the notion. The real difference is that the 
momentary intervention of the Deity, as in miracle, is precluded. 
But those staunch upholders of tradition who were suspicious of 
new ways of demonstrating the works and glory of God were 
deeply justified in their suspicion. The harmonious ordering of 
the system of nature, with its especially significant illustration in 
the organization of the body and the harmony of body and mental 
capacity, seems quite compatible with the notion of God’s archi- 
tectonic and providential functions. At first sight the newer 
conceptions seemed to give a richer content to certain inherited 
ideas. Nevertheless, suspicion was justified. There lurks in the 
situation the danger that, instead of giving new texts to old ideas, 
there will be effected a simple substitution of new ideas for old; 
and this would be a very different matter. The struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fit may provide a substitute ex- 
planation for the ‘ proportioning’ of body and soul which plays 
such a part in contemporary discussions of the souls of animals. 
Mechanism in nature, instead of explaining design, may be taken 
as an alternative method of explanation. The adherent of the 
School might well doubt the assurance that new ideas formed a 
rational justification and completion of tradition. La Chambre’s 
vacillating eclecticism is in spirit symptomatic of this situation. 

This account of La Chambre’s thought may be concluded with 
brief references to two questions: what is the effect upon his 
theory of knowledge of the competing view concerning body and 
mind? and what is the effect upon his practical interests of these 
competing ideas? 

With respect to knowledge, the chief problem is to explain how 
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the rational soul’s activities are related to those of imagination, 
The images of the understanding, we have learned, differ radi- 
cally from the images of imagination itself, for the images of each 
faculty are in conformity with the nature of the faculty to which 
they pertain. Hence the images of the rational soul, or of the 
‘ spiritual ’ portion of the soul, are spiritual; they are consequently 
wholly dissimilar from those of imagination. It is obvious that 
two possibilities, corresponding to the two competing views of 
the nature of body and mind, define the situation. On the one 
hand, if understanding be spiritual (in the Cartesian sense, of 
course) and imagination a bodily function, then the images of 
the one are spiritual and those of the other are corporeal. Know- 
ledge turns upon the relation of the one image to the other. The 
spiritual image must be conceived as a correlate of the corporeal, 
as something arising in the rational portion of the soul as the 
appropriate reaction of that faculty to a certain activity in the 
corporeal function. From the other point of view, the image of 
the understanding would arise from the image of the imagination; 
it would be a later stage in the history of the sensible species. 
Continuity between functions rather than correlation of entities 
of different nature would obtain. 

La Chambre, as may be expected, adopts neither position to the 
exclusion of the other. Entendement, we are told, forms its 
images, which are spiritual, after the model of the images of sense 
and imagination. But we are also informed that entendement can 
spiritualize the images of imagination.** On the one hand it seems 
that the images of the imagination, which are corporeal in nature 
and are images of the corporeal, are duplicated in the spiritual 
portion. On the other hand, he explains that the image that comes 
into being because the understanding has spiritualized the image 
of the imagination is spread or diffused throughout the (rational) 
soul.** It is in this way that the body communicates with the soul, 
and the whole of the soul is put in possession of the communication 
from the body. La Chambre, of course, tells us nothing of this 
process of spiritualization. It overcomes for him the difficulty that 
the rational power cannot directly apply itself to matter, that is, to 
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the corporeal image. It is obvious that the ambiguity in the term 
‘ spirit ’ helps him over the difficulty. The spiritual image in many 
contexts means nothing more than ethereality. This is supported 
by considerations he adduces in order to make intelligible the 
alleged ‘diffusion’ of the spiritual image. He states that the 
sensible image can multiply itself and spread itself through the 
air and through other bodies; but if the sensible image can do this, 
he argues, then all the more can the spiritual image accomplish 
the feat. Again, he is led to the notion of this diffusion in order 
to explain how the image which is in the intellect can pass from 
this faculty into the faculty of will. This is sufficient to illustrate 
how he artificially combines the sensible species and image of 
tradition with the separation of the corporeal from the spiritual as 
demanded by the two-substance position. 

Turn now to the second question concerning the effect of these 
competing views upon La Chambre’s program of establishing a 
practical science, an applied psychology. The spiritualization of 
the image explains how body communicates with soul. But how 
does the soul communicate with body?—for this is the critical 
problem if the art of knowing men is to be a practical art. The 
answer is found in the fact that will, volonté, although spiritual 
(and along with the Gme raisonnante asserted to be independent of 
body) ,** communicates with the body through motion. But just as 
La Chambre felt compelled to devise two sorts of image in order 
to relate understanding and imagination, so now he is obliged to 
duplicate motions. Will can affect body, because motion is com- 
mon to things corporeal and spiritual. The will cannot communi- 
cate with body by connoissance, says, any more than the pensées 
of entendement can be carried over into imagination. ‘“ Les choses 
spirituelles ne peuvent jamais devenir corporelles.” ** Elsewhere 
he remarks that spiritual images or ideas cannot be transformed 
into phantasms of imagination.** The infinite capacity of the 
understanding, which can form an idea of everything created, 
means that it far surpasses imagination. But a similar contrast 
must exist in the case of motion. As the former hypothesis was 

33 Cf. pp. 130-131; 133 ff. 

*P. 102. 
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symptomatic of his inability sharply to distinguish between the old 
and new meanings of ‘ spirit’, so here in the case of the effect of 
will upon the corporeal we find a similar symptom. Motion in and 
of spirit cannot be identical in meaning with corporeal motion. 
But spiritual motion cannot be a mere figure of speech. In reply 
to arguments, La Chambre appeals to the fact that angels, although 
spiritual beings, do flit hither and thither. This proves that motion 
can be common to spiritual and corporeal beings. But his real 
argument, which although merely verbal to us was evidently not so 
to him, is based upon a distinction. The motion of spiritual beings 
is of a kind appropriate to the nature of such entities, just as the 
motion of corporeal things is of a kind appropriate to the char- 
acter of things. 

In this way he relates body to soul and soul to body. In this 
way he recoils from the consequences of the antithesis of spirit 
and matter, which would have defined knowledge and action as 
a correlation of a spiritual entity with an antithetical corporeal 
entity. And finally, in this way, by means of distinctions that are 
verbal, he escapes the necessity of choosing between Descartes and 
the School. 

It may be hoped that, in the diagnostic sense, this study of La 
Chambre possesses some value. His writings can scarcely deserve 
any other use. He indicates the genuine novelty of Cartesian 
ideas. He illustrates the way in which the problem of the rela- 
tion of body and mind becomes central for epistemology, physical 
science, psychology, and even morals. The impact of Cartesian- 
ism, manysided as it was, affected traditional ideas concerning the 
nature of man and the ethical problem not less than older notions 
concerning the sphere of science. Giving man over as subject- 
matter within the compass of a universal science of physics, and so 
finding a common denominator for the animate and the inanimate, 
for the simple and the highly organized, Descartes at the same time 
excluded man from universal physics ; and therefore alters radically 
the perspective within which man and his knowing and volitional 
processes must be viewed. Moreover, this alteration applied 
equally to man as subject-matter for psychology and as a moral 
agent. Descartes could scarcely have upset the world of Scho- 
lasticism and left the place of man and his salvation unaffected. 
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That a member of the Academy, a protégé of Richelieu, and a 
physician, should have experienced an infiltration of Cartesian 
ideas that mastered him while leaving him without mastery of the 
ideas, is not a matter of surprise but an illustration of the conflicts 
with which modern inquiry begins. La Chambre’s metoposcopy 
and astrology are precisely as unintelligible as the foundations 
upon which he proposed to base the art of knowing men. He is 
unable either to reconcile two dissimilar contexts for inquiry or to 
choose between them. The history of psychology down to the 
present, not to mention the story of epistemology, demonstrates 
that this conflict has not yet been wholly resolved. 
Avert G. A. BALz. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 











DISCUSSION. 
OF THE SPURIOUS MYSTERY IN CAUSAL CONNECTIONS, 


T is often said to-day that the concept of Causation belongs to the 
early, indeed, to the childish, stages in the development of science: 
and that when a science attains maturity, the statements it formulates 
are no longer worded in terms of causation. Physics is the standard 
example. Not causes and effects, we are told, but differential equations 
concerning the motions of particles, are what it gives us. 

Concerning such assertions, two remarks may generally be made. 
One is that the ‘ causation’ which is declared discarded is something 
which never anyhow had any title to the name. Rather, it is only the 
fossilized product of an early unsuccessful attempt to analyze the 
notion of Cause. The other remark is that the differential equations 
of physics do not in the least do away with the need for the notion 
of cause; since, although the word ‘ cause’ does not occur in them, they 
are themselves nothing but highly general quantifications of causal 
facts of a certain sort, namely, of the changes in the motion of a 
particle caused by a given change in the motion of others. 

The confusion of ideas on these two points being widespread, one 
is gratified to come upon evidences that it is at all events not universal 
The most recent of such evidences is constituted by Professor Lam- 
precht’s paper on Causality, in the volume of Essays in Honor of John 
Dewey published not long ago. Professor Lamprecht there ably and 
vigorously argues the double thesis that the concept of causation is far 
from being superfluous; and that the interpretations of that concept 
which have led to the assertion of its superfluity are in truth but mis- 
interpretations of it. As ground upon which to rest these contentions, 
he sets forth a doctrine of the nature of Causation which seems to me 
for the most part thoroughly and refreshingly sound and clear. Yet 
his position is weakened at one or two important points by certain 
difficulties which he seems to me to inject into it quite unnecessarily, 
and of which it may easily be rid. 

One of these difficulties is to be found in the assertion, which he 
makes, that we cannot give a satisfactory definition of causality, that 
“ from the standpoint of the requirements of a formal definition all our 
statements about causality are faulty. We can state the genus of 
causality: it is a relation. But we cannot give the essential difference 
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of the causal relation except in some question-begging synonym”, e¢.g., 
“necessary ”, “ productive”, “ efficacious” (p. 193). 

Now it seems to me that Professor Lamprecht here throws up the 
sponge much too easily, and, I submit, inconsistently with his own 
sound contention that cases of the causal relation can be observed. 
For the desired differentia of the causal relation is constituted by a 
statement of the very marks which we do look for, when we are 
ascertaining whether or not a relation which we observe between 
events is causal. For instance, in terms of one of Professor Lam- 
precht’s own examples, when a mechanic jacks up his car, and we 
decide that the shifting of his weight on to the handle of the jack 
caused the handle to move, we so decide because we believe that shifting 
of his weight to have been the only change occurring at that moment 
in the immediately contiguous environment of the jack-handle. And 
just that is the specific mark or character by which we distinguish 
experimentally (vs. statistically) a relation of (proximate) causation 
from a relation of merely accidental succession. The relation between 
two events is causal, when the first was the only change occurr- 
ing immediately before and contiguous to the place of the second. 
In other words, the well-known principle of ‘ Single Difference’ (as 
applied to changes), constitutes the very definition of the causal rela- 
tion, and not a ‘method’ for the discovery of a mysterious something 
other than what the principle describes. 

It is, however, both necessary and interesting to inquire into the 
origin of the tacit assumption, spontaneously made by Professor 
Lamprecht and many others, that somehow there must be to the relation 
of Causation (production, necessitation) something more than just 
stated,—something that yet remains mysterious or hidden, or at least 
ineffable. For it is only this assumption which is responsible for the 
failure to recognize the specific difference, formulated above, as being 
such. 

The origin of that assumption was pointed out to me very clearly 
some years ago by Mr. Santayana in a letter, from which I may per- 
haps take the liberty of quoting, concerning the monograph on Causa- 
tion to which Professor Lamprecht refers. Commenting upon my dis- 
cussion of Hume and Mill in that monograph, Mr. Santayana wrote: 
“You do not mention what I suspect was their problem, namely, what 

1 As regards the manner in which is to be met the objection that the mechanic’s 
action was not, as a matter of fact, the only change occurring at the instant in 
the immediately contiguous environment of the jack-handle, see “ On the Nature 


and the Observability of the Causal Relation”, Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 
XXIII, pp. 64-7. 
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internal relevance there was between cause and effect, to be the reason 
for their sequence. People expect to have an insight into this con- 
nexion, such as they have in action, or in an answer to prayer, or 
obedience to an order given, or the execution of a plan. In such cases 
an image of the consequent is a part of the antecedent, and seems to 
announce and usher it in; in deduction also the consequence follows 
because it is contained in the premises. On this ground too identity of 
substance binds the material and the product in nature more closely 
together than if they were unsubstantial disjointed perceptions. The 
change of forms remains unexplained, which you rightly say is all that 
requires a cause: yet the continuity of substance, which needs no ex- 
planations, partly reconciles the observer to that change (which it also 
keeps within limits) and so gives him a feeling that causation is in- 
telligible, or ought to be so, beneath its actual working. People, in a 
word, desiderate a dialectical or moral unity in natural sequences, and 
it was the absence of this desideratum that Hume and Mill pointed 
out.” 

Putting the matter more generally, it may be said that the feeling that 
something remains unexplained arises when, having asked for an 
answer to a given question, we get none. But (and this is the im- 
portant point) that feeling arises just the same when the question asked 
happens to be an illegitimate one, that is, one based upon an assumption 
which happens to be false. Unexplained ‘ facts’ of this sort are many. 
For instance, how is it that the groundhog’s shadow forecasts the 
weather? Why is it that the arc subtended by the full moon is larger 
when the moon is on the horizon than when it is overhead? How is it 
that the equinox affects the weather? Why is it that the ostrich’s 
practice of burying its head in the sand in time of danger has not long 
ago wiped out all the ostriches? etc. And similarly with regard to 
Causation, if one assumes to begin with the existence of some deus ex 
machina, and fails to find it, one then feels that one’s search has not 
been thorough enough, or carried on in the right manner. 

More specifically, if without realizing it, one expects or assumes to 
begin with that a feeling of strain, perhaps, is an element of the fact 
called Production or Causation; or that the nature of an effect is an 
element somehow hidden and implicit, and therefore theoretically dis- 
coverable, in its cause; and one does not find in the fact when observed 
any such elements; then one is disappointed and baffled, and feels that 
a mystery yet remains. But the mystery is a spurious one, born only 
of our own blind insistence in asking what else there is, where there is 
nothing else,—that insistence itself being only a ‘hangover’ from 
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teleological situations, where the matter is otherwise. It is well to 
remember in this connection that it is not causality which makes 
prediction possible, but generality, whether the general proposition be 
about facts of causation, or about facts of mere joint-incidence (e.g., 
rumination and cloven hoofs). But in the classical discussions of 
Causality, the two notions of Cause and Law have been inextricably 
confused. 

My second difficulty with Professor Lamprecht’s essay concerns the 
paragraph on pp. 201-202, and the footnote on p. 202 where he com- 
ments on some statements quoted from my monograph referred to 
‘not merely that the 


above. We are accustomed to say, he writes, 
exploding of gasoline in the cylinders causes the automobile to move 
down the street, but also that the absence of gasoline in the tank causes 
the automobile to stop moving”. But the latter statement, he goes on 
to say, is quite inexact. “There is strictly no causal connection be- 
tween the absence of something and the failure of an event to happen.” 
And he then speaks of the connection between withdrawal of a cause 
and the non-occurrence of an effect as a “non-causal connection ”. 
The definition of “ sufficient to ” 
quotes in the footnote, he regards as adequate to the ascertaining both 


, which I have proposed, and which he 


of causal and of “non-causal” connections, but he charges that it 
ignores “the essential difference between operation of a cause and the 
cessation of operation of a cause, and so fails to distinguish the nature 
of the very fact it aims to designate ”. 

Now it seems to me that these “ non-causal connections” are soon 
disposed of if only we keep careful watch over the precision of our 
terms. To do so is perhaps at times tedious, but whenever a topic, 
such as that of Causality, has been discussed for centuries without 
getting settled, that is a certain indication that no settlement of it is 
possible without the use of a terminology more discriminating, precise, 
and consistent, than that which has been good enough for the purely 
practical purposes of everyday life, and which has been uncritically 
taken over by us from them. 

To begin with the last statement quoted, I should say that the phrase 
is thoroughly 


, 


“operation, and cessation of operation, of a cause’ 
vicious, and, if let pass, creates all sorts of quite artificial difficulties. 
The verb ‘to operate’ is itself a causal verb, and a cause from which 
no operation results is a cause which is not a cause. Of a thing, 
but not of a cause, we may speak as now operating and now ceasing 
to operate. A thing operates changes in other things when it itself 
changes in certain ways. And it is these changes of things, and not 
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the things of which they are changes, that are causes and effects. 
Even if, as Professor Lamprecht says, things should have to be thought 
of as “ temporally-occurring ”, that would not do away with the dis- 
tinction between a thing and its changes and unchanges. A billiard 
ball, for instance, is a thing, and as such is distinguishable from its 
motion or absence of motion at a given time relatively to the billiard 
table. The question whether it is things or events (i.e., the changes 
and unchanges of things) which are causes is regarded by Professor 
Lamprecht as idle; but that it is much rather of fundamental im- 
portance to the theory of causation appears when that distinction is 
applied to the example chosen by him. 

Thus, the explosion of gasoline in the cylinders of an automobile 
is a change, and, given certain conditions, constitutes the cause of the 
motion of the car. (No event ever can be spoken of as the cause of 
a given effect, except relatively to given conditions; the causal relation 
is a three-term relation for the very reason that a cause consists of a 
change in given conditions). On the other hand, it would truly be 
inexact to say that the absence of gasoline causes the car to stop, for 
absence of gasoline is not a change. 

But it would be quite correct to say that (given that the conditions 
under which the car was moving remain otherwise the same), the 
disappearance of gasoline, which constitutes a change in those condi- 
tions, does cause the car to stop. Professor Lamprecht would doubtless 
admit that increase in the quantity of gasoline admitted to the cylinders 
does (under the conditions assumed) cause an increase in the speed 
of the car. Would he then refuse to admit that, under the same 
conditions, a decrease in the quantity of gasoline admitted likewise 
causes a decrease in the car’s speed? I hardly see how he could. And 
that the decrease considered happens to be one going down to zero 
obviously does not affect the meaning or the correctness of the state- 
ment, so long as it is still a decrease, i.e., a change from more to less 
or from some to none, that we speak of as cause and as effect. 

As regards the car’s friction, which Professor Lamprecht suggests 
as the cause of its stoppage, it is perhaps enough to point out that he 
himself very justly and vigorously insists upon the reality of the dis- 
tinction between Cause and Condition (in opposition to Mill’s absurd 
proposal to abolish it); and therefore that if, as in the example con- 
sidered, the car’s friction is taken as a constant Condition, it certainly 
cannot then also be spoken of as the Cause. In the example, the fric- 
tion is and remains a Condition, i.e., to quote Professor Lamprecht’s 
definition of a Condition, a circumstance “ without which the entrance 
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of a new element into the situation [here, the decrease down to zero 
of the quantity of gas admitted] would not have the influence [effect] 
it does have” (p. 203). Of course, had the change which occurred 
been, not in the amount of gas admitted, but in the friction, e.g., 
through the application of the brakes, then, under those conditions, 
that change of friction would have been the cause of the change of 
speed. 

When thus purged of its element of mystery and of its “ non-causal 
connections”, the view of Causation which Professor Lamprecht sets 
forth seems to me much the clearer and the stronger. 

C. J. Ducasse. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 


OF A CURIOUS RELUCTANCE. TO RECOGNIZE CAUSAL 
EFFICACY. 


HE revival of empirical philosophy has been one of the signi- 
ficant and exciting adventures of recent years. This revival has 
involved the gradual abandonment of the alleged ‘first principles’, 
not only of rationalisms and absolutisms, but of classic empiricisms as 
well. For empiricism had become in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries quite as fixed in its preconceptions and as dialectical in its 
reasonings as any other of the historic traditions of ‘modern philo- 
sophy’. Empirical philosophy has been teaching us to look at the 
subject-matter of experience without assumptions that tend to blind 
us to certain facts, and is thus enabling us to note and to take account 
of some traits of existence which, though always recognized in prac- 
tice, have often been neglected or overlooked in theory. Instead of 
starting with subjective impressions and trying by various devices to 
leap to external objects, instead of starting with concepts of mind and 
matter and trying to bring them into some possible interaction or 
consistent unity, instead of starting with mechanism and trying to find 
room for significant purpose, the empirical philosophies of recent years 
have calmly accepted the welter of natural things and events that pass 
before and around them and have proceeded to explain subjective and 
objective, idea and thing, mind and matter, mechanism and teleology, 
in terms of the traits which existence is found to have. Empirical 
philosophies have sought, not to prove the validity of certain privileged 
concepts, but to point to those aspects of events that should determine 
the meanings our concepts henceforward shall have. 
But of all the traditional problems of philosophy, it is perhaps 
causality that has been least satisfactorily handled in the recent em- 
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pirical revival. Hume did his work so well, or rather the accepted 
interpretation of Hume has been so devastatingly plausible, that prac. 
tically all subsequent thinkers have, on the subject of causality, been 
under his spell. He found no evidence of causal connection between 
impressions, and subsequent thinkers have thought they could detect 
no evidence of causal connection between things. Even Kant’s critique 
of him but encouraged philosophers to assume that causality was only a 
way the mind had of arranging materials that, apart from mind, lack 
causal connection. 

It is partly because of the crying need for re-examination of the 
meaning of causality, and partly because of its own high intrinsic 
merits, that I value Professor Ducasse’s fresh study of the subject. 
I have learned more about causality from his Causation and the Types 
of Necessity than from any other writing except that of Hume him- 
self; and I think that on the whole I am in fairly close agreement with 
his views. In venturing to discuss causality for myself (in Essays in 
Honor of John Dewey) 1 believed I was in general harmony with his 
opinions; and where I explicitly differed, I sneakingly hoped he would 
consent to yield. But his essay, “Of the Spurious Mystery in Causal 
Connections’, draws a sharp line between his views and mine. And 
while still recognizing my great indebtedness to him (an indebtedness 
that frank criticism from him increases), I hope to defend my opinions 
against his attack. He charges me, first, with introducing an element 
of spurious mystery into causality and, secondly, with making a false 
distinction between causal and non-causal connections. In pressing 
each charge he has to an extent misunderstood my position, so that I 
shall have to begin consideration of each by making certain initial 
explanations and corrections. But after these matters are disposed of, 
there remain real and significant issues between us on the two points 
he raises. I believe that unless I can justify my position against his 
charges I have lost my entire case for what seems to me to be an 
empirical treatment of causality. After dealing with these two points, 
I shall add a correction of my former expression of my own views. 


I. Professor Ducasse’s first charge is that I have introduced a 
spurious mystery into causal connections. He accuses me of making 
a “tacit assumption ” that there must be to causality “ something that 
yet remains mysterious or hidden, or at least ineffable”. The charge 
is almost wholly unfounded; indeed only one word of it seems to me 
strictly true. Yet that one word leads into a real difference of opinion 


between us on the nature of causal connections. 
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As to the alleged “tacit assumption”, I would reply that I am 
making no assumptions at all as to what causality must be. To do that 
would of course be to abandon the empirical method. I am trying to 
point out what it actually is found to be. And I hold that there is 
nothing mysterious or hidden about its nature (though of course much 
technical and careful investigation is required to determine just what 
is causally connected with what else). The one word in his charge 
that seems to me justified is ineffable; for in a sense causality is in- 
effable. But in saying this I am not saying anything about causality 
that I would not also say about every other trait of existence. Causality 
is ineffable only in the sense that, as Mr. Dewey has maintained, all 
being differs from knowing. Knowing is of course one kind of being, 
and so has its own particular ineffable character that is different from 
that of the other kinds of being thereby known. In Mr. Dewey’s own 
words: “ Being and having things in ways other than knowing them, 
in ways never identical with knowing them, exist, and are precondi- 
tions of reflection and knowledge. . . . Their existence is unique, and, 
strictly speaking, indescribable; they can only be and be had, and then 
be pointed to in reflection.” Or again: “ Immediacy of existence is 
ineffable. But there is nothing mystical about such ineffability. . . 
Discourse can but intimate connections which if followed out may lead 
one to have an existence. . . . Description when it occurs is but part 
of a circuitous method of pointing or denoting; index to a starting 
point and road which if taken may lead to a direct and ineffable 
presence.” What Mr. Dewey in these and other such passages 
asserts about all existence is what I affirm of causality. The “ tacit 
assumption” of Professor Ducasse, if I may turn his phrase against 
him, is that what is ineffable or indefinable is therefore likely to be 
“mysterious or hidden”. What is ineffable in the mystic trance may 
be hidden to all except the mystic and mysterious even to him. But 
the ineffability of common empirical existence is hidden to none and 
mysterious to those only who having eyes see not. The ineffable traits 
of existence are just what is not hidden but obvious: they are the nature 
of the ‘ given’, the character of what is immediately ‘there’; and their 
reality cannot be questioned without rejecting the subject-matter that 
we have for investigation. 

It was from this general metaphysical standpoint that I said in my 
essay on Causality that we cannot give a satisfactory formal definition 

1 Experience and Nature, first edition, pp. 18-19. I trust it goes without say- 
ing that I am not committing Mr. Dewey to my thesis about causality, much as 


I should like to have his support. 
2 Ibid., pp. 85-86. 
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of causality. We can say that it is a relation, but when we go on to 
specify how this relation intrinsically differs from all other relations 
(spatial, temporal, etc.), we find ourselves, I continued, using question- 
begging synonyms. This does not mean that we cannot explain what 
we mean; for the synonyms (¢.g. productive, efficacious, compelling) 
are clear enough. Still less—and what is more important—it does not 
mean that we cannot denotatively point to causality in the world about 
us. It means simply that causality, like space and time and color and 
sound, is one of the ultimate, irreducible, brute traits of existence. 
Whenever we come up against an ultimate trait of existence we are 
in the same predicament. Color, for example, is a quality; but it 
would be difficult to express in formal definition the differentia that 
distinguishes it from all other qualities. We do not then say that it 
is “ mysterious or hidden”. We say some such thing as that it is the 
quality we detect through vision. But this statement, though it names 
the conditions for the occurrence of color and so serves the purpose 
of indicating what our word stands for, hardly tells us what the in- 
trinsic nature of color is as it exists; in other words, the statement, 
though true enough, is not a satisfactory formal definition. Similarly 
we can say, to borrow Professor Ducasse’s words, that “ the relation 
between two events is causal when the first event was the only change 
occurring immediately before and contiguous to the place of the 
second” (when this principle of ‘single difference’ is safeguarded as 
he has taken pains to do). But while this statement is, I believe, true, 
it hardly tells us what the intrinsic nature of a causal connection 
actually is. How we perceive color is not what color is; how we 
locate causes is not what causality is. 

So much for preliminary explanation. And now for the real issue 
between Professor Ducasse and me. The realization that every trait 
of existence is ineffable does not carry us very far in our philosophical 
work. It remains to say as best we can what the ineffable nature of 
causality is, even if we do not thereby boast of defining it adequately. 

On many fundamental points I agree with Professor Ducasse; 
indeed I agree more than his controversial charge would seem to 
allow. I agree that the causal relation “holds essentially between 
single, individual events, although it may of course be generalized, and 
propositions concerning kinds of events then be formulated”.* I 
agree with him that causality must not be confused with “a feeling 

8 Quoted from the first sentence of the Preface of his Causation and the Types 


of Necessity. In agreeing on this point we stand together against the large 
majority of those who have recently discussed the subject. 
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of strain”; for causal events often happen when no living things are 
present and therefore no feelings at all occur. I agree with the point 
of his very interesting and quite sound quotation from Mr. Santayana 
to the effect that many theorizers about causality have gone astray 
because they have wanted “an insight into this connexion” and have 
believed that “ causation is intelligible, or ought to be so, beneath its 
actual working”.* I regret that Professor Ducasse thought the criti- 
cism in which he and Mr. Santayana join applied to me. For in say- 
ing that causality is ineffable I am not hinting that causality can be 
reduced to a kind of expectation or internal logic, or that “ beneath 
its actual working” there is any reason for its being what it actually 
is. Rather I am insisting on just the opposite of this error. I am 
insisting that causality be not ‘reduced’ at all; that it be taken to be 
what it is ‘on the surface’, so to speak; that it be taken as a brute fact 
of the natural order before which our logics must bow, of which our 
principles must take account, to which our inferences must be relevant, 
but which is itself neither logic nor principle nor inference, explicit or 
implicit. I further agree with Professor Ducasse that the cause of an 
event is (in the sense he has so precisely given to the phrase) the only 
change occurring in the immediately contiguous environment of that 


” 


event. 

And now for our disagreement. He writes: “The well-known 
principle of single difference, (as applied to changes), constitutes the 
very definition of the causal relation, and not a method for the dis- 
covery of a mysterious something other than what the principle 
describes.” Now I trust that I have sufficiently shown that I am no 
more talking about a mysterious something than is he, so that I shall 
here waive that unhappy phrase. But I urge two further things against 
his statement. First, the principle is a method of discovery (whether 
it be also definition or not). It is, I think, a sound method, a method 
for discovering what really exists to be discovered, but a method of 
discovery none the less. Secondly, the principle does not exhaust the 
character of the causal connection. And here is the real crux of our 
controversy. I believe that a causal connection really and objectively 
is what Professor Ducasse says. I believe also that it is more. We 
should not rest too soon. We should not commit, in enthusiasm over 
our discovery of some truth about existence, what Professor R. B. 
Perry once nicknamed “ the fallacy of definition by initial predication ”. 

Let me press this last point. We discover between existences a kind 


4 Cf. my own statement of the same point in an essay in Studies in the History 
of Ideas, vol. II, pp. 242-246. 
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of connection that we have reason to call causal. Professor Ducasse 
points out that in all such cases we can isolate two changes in the 
situation, and that one of them will be the “only change occurring 
immediately before and contiguous to” the other; and he then calls 
one change cause and the other effect. Well and good, but not enough. 
The changes he calls cause and effect are items chosen out of the 
situation because they lend themselves to precise correlations in our 
formule; but, while this is both legitimate and desirable, we can also 
regard the character of the connection between cause and effect. The 
cause is more than temporally near and spatially contiguous to the 
effect. There is an integral process going on that has the character 
of being a coercive, compelling, producing, efficacious drive. Cause 
and effect do more than succeed each other; they are changes of the 
existences in the causal situation between which there is dynamic or 
forceful pressure. Professor Ducasse seems to me to select accurately 
the items from the causal situation that we can best call cause and 
effect, and then to refuse to note that peculiar and unique quality of 
the process that I use the term causality to denote. Causality, then, 
as I use the term, stands for the urgent compulsion of the actual em- 
pirical situation in which cause and effect stand related. There is 
nothing in Professor Ducasse’s positive theory (though there is much 
in his negative rejections) that would prevent his going on to note 
the character of the integral process he analyzes so competently up to 
a certain point at which he stops short. I confess I am amazed at a 
curious reluctance in him and many other writers to recognize causal 
efficacy. I am the more amazed at this reluctance in his case, because 
he (unlike most other writers) treats causation as holding “ between 
single, individual events”. I can only hope that when he dines, plays 
a game of backgammon, converses, and is merry with his friends, he 
too, like David Hume, may be awakened to attention to what his tech- 
nical analysis happens inexplicably to ignore. 


II. Professor Ducasse charges me also with making a false distinc- 
tion between causal and non-causal connections. And in discussing 
this point he reproaches me for regarding as idle the question whether 
it is things or events which are properly to be called causes. Before 
dealing with the alleged false distinction, I must straighten out this 
other question. 

If he will look again at the paragraph of my essay on Causality 
(pp. 204-205) in which I say it is idle whether we call things or 
events causes, he will, I think, have no quarrel with me on this score. 
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I am there protesting against the hypostatization of force. I am 
maintaining that we should not regard force as a non-empirical entity 
inside of things or a real agency behind events. Empirically we have 
forceful things ; we have things-in-action which effect changes in other 
things about them. Force, as an abstract term, stands, not for in- 
visible potencies, but for the dynamically-pressing or coercively-com- 
pelling nature of things-in-action. 

But there is something further to be said. Not simply have we not 
three distinct entities (things, events, and forces), but we have not 
even two distinct entities (things and events). Thinghood (or the 
structure that an empirical existence has at any moment) and event- 
ness (or its character as process through a temporal stretch) are en- 
tirely distinct concepts. But they do not stand for two separate par- 
ticulars any more than the color and the size of an apple are two 
things that can be eaten in turn. It would, I think, be ontologically 
wrong to suppose that particulars first exist merely in their thinghood 
and then somehow give rise to occurrences or events; likewise it 
would, I think, be ontologically wrong to suppose that eventness is a 
kind of materia prima which then crystallizes mysteriously and gives 
rise to things. To make the former supposition is almost surely (as 
the history of modern philosophy abundantly shows) to need some 
spurious force to get things to act,—and so we should be off into 
occultism or the realm of ontological spooks. To make the latter sup- 
position (which is, if I understand him correctly, the position of Mr. 
Russell in Philosophy, p. 278) is to turn thinghood into a mystery and 
to commit the fallacy of misplaced concreteness. Thing and event 
mean different aspects of empirical existence; they denote the same 
existences. There is no thing that is not an event, and there is no 
event that is not a thing. What we empirically find are happening- 
things or things-that-are-going-on. And when we recognize this simple 
ontological fact, we are spared the necessity of calling on abstractions 
like forces to turn themselves into particulars in order somehow to 
bring together what already exists in integral unity. 

Now I just said that when Professor Ducasse looks at my former 
paragraph and sees what I am there discussing he will, I think, have 
no quarrel with me. I say this in spite of the fact that some of his 
sentences are a bit loose in phraseology. For example, he writes: “ It 
is these changes of things, and not the things of which they are 
changes, that are causes and effects.” I do not believe he means to 
treat changes and things as two distinct entities, of which one is 
causal and the other impotent. He is protesting against the view that 
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things-apart-from-their-changing can be made into causes, and he evi- 
dently thinks I hold this view. I hope I have sufficiently indicated 
that there is no ground in my discussion of Causality for crediting 
me with it. I do not believe that things-apart-from-their-changing 
exist, much less that they are causes. And if this is understood, 
there would be no reason for Professor Ducasse to overstate his point 
by words that seem to express the opposite (and equally unsound) 
extreme. I think we both really hold that it is changing-things or 
changes-of-things that are causes and effects. Whether then we say 
that things are causes or events are causes is after all an idle matter: 
for in either case we mean the empirical existences whose structure and 
process can be intellectually distinguished but cannot be ontologically 
separated. 

The point is important enough perhaps for a further comment on it 
in connection with Professor Ducasse’s statement about the billiard 
ball. He writes: “A billiard ball, for instance, is a thing, and as such 
is distinguishable from its motion or absence of motion at a given time 
relatively to the billiard table.” True, but what of it? Surely he 
would not claim that the motion of the billiard ball rolled across the 
table and left the ball serenely unmoved! It is the moving-ball or the 
motion-of-the-ball that causes whatever happens. If we are not to be 
tricked by our formule into pseudo-ontologies, we must not too readily 
take the terms of our intellectual distinctions for separate empirical 
existences. And that is what Professor Ducasse comes very close to 
doing (though I do not wish to press against him what may be but 
careless wording). There is of course a difference between a ball-in- 
motion and a ball-at-rest. The ball-in-motion causes certain effects, 
such as certain sounds, certain vibrations-of-cushions, certain motions- 
of-other-balls, etc.; and the ball-at-rest (which is properly as much an 
event as the ball-in-motion) causes an indentation of the felt on which 
it rests, etc. Now if by thing we mean a structure that is common to 
both the ball-at-rest and the ball-in-motion, then of course the thing is 
not a cause. For no structures are causes, since they are all abstrac- 
tions. But if by change we mean a behavior in which the ball-in- 
motion differs from the ball-at-rest, then of course the change is not 
a cause either! For changes are abstractions too. It is the empirical 
existences that are causes, the empirical existences with their thing- 
hood and eventness, just such empirical existences as the ball-at-rest 
and the ball-in-motion. Ordinarily it is these empirical existences 
(rather than their abstracted structures) that we indicate by using 
the word thing. And hence we may properly say that things (in this 
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ordinary sense) are causes. If we prefer to say that changes are 
causes, our speech is harmless if we mean by changes the same em- 
pirical existences that we call things; it is ridiculous if we mean any- 
thing else. 

It is true that in most of our causal formulations we abstract changes 
and correlate them as “cause” and “effect”. That is doubtless why 
Professor Ducasse prefers to speak of changes rather than of things 
as causes. But again I must warn him, as in replying to his first 


charge against me, against taking the terms of his causal formule as 
the whole of the empirical existences which are the subject-matter of 
which his formule are true. We can correlate the single difference 
and the accompanying change ; but the actually occurring causal process 
is not thereby completely described. Much less have we thereby proved 
that things are not causes. It is one matter to inquire which aspect or 
element of existence should be symbolized in our formule. It is 
another matter to talk about the existences of which our formule hold 
good. But I am not in this preliminary discussion really in opposition, 
I think, with Professor Ducasse. I have merely been getting rid of 
terminological difficulties in order to relieve our controversy of ir- 
relevant matters that seem to have misled him in regard to my meaning. 

And now I return to the charge that I made a false distinction be- 
tween causal and non-causal connections. Here is a real issue between 
Professor Ducasse and me. I shall discuss it in terms of the illus- 
tration that we have both used. I contended in my essay on Causality 
(pp. 201-202) that exploding gasoline (under suitable conditions, of 
course) causes an automobile to move down the street; and so far Pro- 
fessor Ducasse agrees with me. Now, as we all know, exhaustion of 
gasoline is followed by cessation of the automobile’s motion. I con- 
tended that (if we wish to use “terminology more discriminating, 
precise, and consistent than that which has been good enough for 
the purely practical purposes of everyday life”, to employ Professor 
Ducasse’s excellent phrase) we should not speak of the exhaustion of 
gasoline as causing the automobile to come to a stop. Rather it is 
friction or active mutual pressure of roadway and tires on each other 
* con- 


‘ 


that causes cessation of motion. This friction is not merely a 
dition”, as Professor Ducasse assumes on the ground that it is present 
both when the automobile continues to move at uniform speed and also 
when the automobile slows down and finally stops. It was a cause all 
the time. While the automobile was moving it was causing a certain 
retardation of motion, in the sense of producing an effect on the speed 
that could be accounted for through no other contributing forces. 
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But such an effect is not easily noticeable, and so the presence and 
operation of many such causes is commonly overlooked by many 
people. In the case of the automobile’s coming to a stop, however, the 
friction produces an effect that is often exceedingly embarrassing and 
so is clearly noted and gets its cause recognized. 

What I contended (and still contend) is that only existences can be 
causes. Lack of gasoline is not a cause, though (as I said in my 
Causality, p. 201) it may be a “reason” by knowledge of which we 
are enabled to remedy the disaster. Professor Ducasse grants that 
“absence of gasoline” is not a cause because it is not a change. But 
he insists that “ disappearance of gasoline” is a change and therefore a 
cause; he states that “increase of gasoline” causes increase of speed 
and “decrease of gasoline” causes decrease of speed. These expres- 
sions are, I believe, harmless in practical affairs; but they are, I think, 
technically quite inexact. Imcrease and decrease are changes in the 
situation; they indicate the presence of more or of fewer empirical 
existences with which we have to reckon in analyzing the situation 
causally. After all, it is gasoline that exists, whether in large or small 
quantity ; it is gasoline-in-change that is efficacious. And when I say 
that it is gasoline-in-change that is efficacious, I mean, not gasoline in 
changing from more to less or from less to more, but gasoline in 
changing from liquid to gas and from gas of one chemical composition 
to gas of another, with the explosive force therein involved. Let us 
measure our gasoline, as it were, during the time when the automobile 
is moving at uniform speed and then gradually slows up and finally 
stands at rest. At first we have a gallon, then a pint, then a drop, then 
(somewhere before the motion of the automobile altogether ceases) 
none at all. This disappearance of gasoline is a fact about the con- 
crete existences we are describing. It is not—and I cannot believe 
that Professor Ducasse would say it is—one of the existences de- 
scribed. We cannot legitimately say that disappearance of any thing 
exists. And if it does not exist, it can hardly be causally operative. 

In our formulations about existence “disappearance of gasoline” 
is as adequate a term as gasoline. But not all terms stand for chang- 
ing-things. Professor Ducasse has been misled, I suspect, into taking 
the terms of our formulations about causally significant situations as 
all alike standing for operative causes. Exploding-gasoline and re- 
sisting-pavements and brake-linings and shoving-men are existences 
and produce effects, good or bad. Increase or decrease or disappear- 
ance of an existence in a situation will mean more causes or fewer 
causes or no causes (relatively at least to the kind of effect we are 
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looking for). But to take these terms (which may indeed be truly 
affirmed of the situation) as efficacious factors is to talk like the 
personages in Looking-Glass Land. The White King, it will be 
remembered, said to Alice, 

“ Just look along the road, and tell me if you can see either of them.” 

“T see nobody on the road”, said Alice. 

“T only wish J had such eyes”, the King remarked in a fretful tone. 

“To be able to see Nobody! And at that distance too! Why, it’s as 
much as J can do to see real people, by this light!” 
Of course ‘nobody’ is not a nonsensical term: it stands for a real 
aspect of the situation on that road down which Alice looked. But 
we should hardly join the White King in spelling it with a capital N or 
hope to squint enough to discern nobody’s bodily form. Similarly 
increase and decrease are not nonsensical terms; they stand for real 
aspects of the situations in our gasoline tanks. But I see no reason 
for joining Professor Ducasse and taking them for causally-operative 
factors. 

The two charges that Professor Ducasse brings against me involve 
somewhat the same point. Neglecting the coercive character of causal 
efficacy, he first sought to understand causality wholly in terms of the 
kind of correlation between changes that can be expressed in a formula. 
Secondly, taking causality to be that correlation, he finds it even where 
the items correlated do not really stand for things at all. The latter 
seems to me the more serious mistake, though the former is more 
fundamental. I believe that, if one recognizes the difference between 
the change-of-a-thing and the change-of-a-situation (due to the re- 
moval, sudden or gradual, of some thing), he will then be led em- 
pirically to discover the causal efficacy I am talking about.® 


III. I take this opportunity to correct a blunder into which I fell in 
my essay on Causality. I spoke of a cause as “ that new element which 
enters the situation”, and of the conditions under which a cause 
operates as “all those circumstances without which the entrance of a 
new element into the situation would not have the influence it does 


5 Professor Ducasse says that the phrase “ operation, and cessation of opera- 
tion, of a cause” is “ thoroughly vicious, and, if let pass, creates all sorts of 
quite artificial difficulties”. It seems to him that the phrase implies that a 
cause can exist and yet not be a cause. I might first point out that he has 
altered my phrase, though the two phrases might to him have the same signi- 
ficance. But at least my phrase had no such meaning to me as that which he 
manages to get out of it. I meant that there is a difference between having-a- 
thing-operate-causally and the non-existence-of-a-thing-and-consequent-lack-of- 
such-causal-operation. And about this there is hardly room for dispute! 
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have” (p. 203). In these phrases and the entire page on which they 
occur I was guilty of confusing causality and chance. Many causes 
are, I believe, chance causes, though chance is a long story into which 
I do not wish to enter here. But at least not all of them are g0, 
Many are already within the situations in which they have been 
operating and may continue to operate. A friend may chance to run 
up and help me push my automobile to the gas-station and so have 
causal effect on the car’s motion. But I may have been pushing al- 
ready and gradually getting the automobile towards the source of more 
fuel. And without any help—without the introduction of any new 
element into the situation—my pushing might continue to cause the 
desired result. 
STERLING P. LAMPRECHT. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Principles of Ethics. By James H. Dunnam. New York, Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., 1929. Pp. xiii, 570. 

Professor Dunham’s Principles of Ethics is a resolute attempt to 
construct a comprehensive science of ethics upon the models offered 
by the natural sciences. One is reminded of a ‘ Principles’ of chemistry 
or of biology, in which the aim is less to present a new view of the 
subject than to organize and consolidate the existing body of know- 
ledge. Among those who have made scientific contributions to the 
body of ethical knowledge it seems that for Mr. Dunham the most 
important are Spinoza, Butler, and Sidgwick. Aristotle is put less in 
the foreground. Yet to me the book suggests nothing so much in the 
history of ethics as his Nicomachean Ethics. The point of view is 
distinctly ‘ naturalistic’ in the Aristotelian sense. Human nature de- 
termines the end of man; and the end is defined as “ the summation of 
all the feeling-values that a body such as ours derives from the satis- 
faction of its desires” (p. 103). The difficulties are Aristotelian; and 
likewise the absence in the author of any feeling that the difficulties are 
important. 

It has been suggested by a recent writer that Aristotle’s Ethics was 
really a collection of maxims and moral conventions which he attempted 
to weld together into a system. Mr. Dunham's book, more successfully 
organized, suggests a similar mode of construction; as if his purpose 
were to offer an encyclopedia of all the problems and topics discussed 
in the history of ethics with a place for everything and everything in 
its place. Evidently a large amount of reading, both in ethics and in 
general literature, has gone into the preparation of the book; a reading 
which seems also to have been ordered into topics as read, each ethical 
topic being provided with appropriate illustrations from literature. 
This, however, is in accordance with the author’s conception of the 
work of science as consisting in the gathering of material and putting 
it into order. And in the writing there is no waste space, no desultory 
comment ; everything said bears upon the immediate point. 

The book is divided, in line with the author’s conception of scientific 
method, into four Parts. Part I, on “ The Materials of Ethics”, is a 
review of psychological, physiological, and sociological fact. Part II, 
on “ Methods ”, is what we should commonly call a review of ethical 
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theories. For the author they are so many “ methods” of explaining 
“moral phenomena”. For the purpose of marking his ethical posi. 
tion this is the most important part of the book. It marks also the 
completion of his structure of principles, in relation to which Parts II] 
and IV are somewhat of the nature of corollaries. Part III, on 
“Problems ”, deals with such special topics as freedom, self-sacrifice, 
moral rehabilitation, and moral progress, on the basis, supposedly, of 
the principles just laid down. But I cannot see that the author’s treat- 
ment of them differs much from any discussion of these subjects from 
the standpoint of general common sense. In Part IV he treats of 
“ Sanctions ”, i.e., of the inducements to right conduct offered by the 
necessary results of conduct, and under this head, besides the tradi- 
tional physical, social, and religious sanctions (religious, but for the 
author not supernatural), he includes, somewhat incongruously, such 
topics as “the zxsthetic appeal”, “ conscience”, and “education”. It 
is difficult to formulate the unifying idea underlying this fourth Part, 
except by saying that what the author has in mind is the practical ways 
and means of making the community moral—that is, of making other 
persons moral—by offering inducements, such as pleasure, or happi- 
ness, which, for ourselves, we recognize as morally illegitimate. And 
here at times it seems that the author, after rejecting the hedonistic 
method in Part II, has almost turned hedonist. But it is one of the 
difficulties of holding the Aristotelian position that, while happiness is 
normally to be expected, virtue must be the motive. It is surely 
difficult to conceive how virtue can be pure when happiness is expected. 

Returning to Part II, on “ Methods”, we may note that the author's 
conception is derived from Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics. The meth- 
ods passed in review are, first, those of the Cyrenaics, of the Epicur- 
eans, of Machiavelli, of Hobbes, of the Utilitarians, of Spencer as 
representing evolution, and of Kant as the representative of the tran- 
scendental method. Then he turns to Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle 
as representing the functional method, now moving in the region of 
what he conceives to be more solidly scientific. Socrates is described 
indeed as “ the discoverer of ethical method”. On the other hand, it 
seems that for the highest development of the method we must look to 
Spinoza, of whom the author seems to regard himself as a disciple, if 
he is a disciple of any one. But none of the methods is rejected 
toto. It is the author’s purpose to construct a “synthetic method”, 
which he conceives to be best represented by Spinoza, and which is 
to be synthetic in the sense of refusing to derive morality from desire 
or emotion or reason, taken singly (though elsewhere he seems to take 
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these traditional distinctions rather simply), and of insisting that it 
be based upon the undivided whole of human nature. 

To state his point of view concretely, the moral situation as I make 
it out is this. A man comes into the world with a certain outfit of 
instincts, constituting his initial personal character, or endowment, 
which may then be readjusted, or curbed, though never entirely 
eradicated. He comes to a consciousness of his instincts; what is he 
then todo? According to the author there is a prescribed “ dialectic ” 
of “self-consciousness ”, the purpose of which is “the formation of 
character”. And this means, first, that he is to organize his instincts 
into a system of settled habits, which, secondly, are to fit into the 
social system of which he is a member. And in all of this it seems 
that the leading consideration, constantly emphasized by the author, 
is to be that of the formation of a “ balanced type of character”. It 
is this conception of the moral ideal which more than anything else 
stamps him, for me, as an Aristotelian. 

One is then not surprised to note that the author’s personal attitude 
towards life is distinctively conservative, conventional, prosaic. For 
him the prose of life is the essence of life. In the homely virtues lies 
the essence of virtue. Work, method, purpose—these are the marks 
of a serious interest in life, the criteria of moral intelligence. Of “ the 
esthetic appeal”, treatec’ somewhat briefly and uncertainly, he is 
evidently suspicious ; the safe thing is to take the moral harmony as in 
the last analysis the only true guide to the esthetic. In line with this 
he stands also for the conception of authority, now rather out of date 
in a form so legalistic, for which he finds his warrant in Butler; going 
then so far back as to say that the sense of obligation is inborn; and 
suggesting somewhere that the moral law should be coded. To the 
claims of what today would be called ‘ personality’, or of ‘ self-realiza- 
tion’, he gives little attention. Self-realization? Yes, but character 
is more important. And though the individual is taken frequently as 
his starting-point there is no individualism. The individual who has 
reached the level of reflective analysis is now “not simply an in- 
dividual ; he is a man of determined habits of thought”. In his treat- 
ment of the more acute and specific moral issues of today, such as those 
connected with divorce and birth-control, though his attitude is other- 
wise non-committal, the tone is sternly conservative. These items are 
not cited for purposes of condemnation; my point is rather that this 
conservatism belongs to the idea of ethics as an organized science. 
On the other hand I think it might be possible to reverse the derivation 
and view Mr. Dunham’s science of ethics as the instinctive expression 
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of one whose conception of an estimable person is that of a well- 
balanced person of settled habits. 

With that taste I will not quarrel. For myself I rather like well- 
balanced persons, if they are not too perfectly balanced, as I also re- 
spect the homely virtues. Well-balanced persons are not only useful 
to deal with in business, they are comfortable as companions, often 
lovable, and altogether agreeable to know if one may also know a few 
ill-balanced persons of unsettled habits. What I will dispute is the 
well-balanced person as a standard for human nature; or rather (since, 
if there is to be a standard human nature, I am sure it must be the 
well-balanced) what I dispute is the logic of any standard of morality, 
or of human nature. The whole of this logic is embodied in the 
author’s conception of a dialectic of self-consciousness. He calls 
upon the moral agent, now become self-conscious, to “ choose a type 
of character” (this sounds to me much like choosing a part in a play 
—but let that pass). The dialectic of self-consciousness means, then, 
that there is a law of logic, or what not, prescribing for the moral agent 
what he is to choose, thus making his choice more or less predictable. 
And it is this that I will dispute. If the moral agent is a person and 
not a thing, and if he is really to choose, then there can be no law 
prescribing either what he will choose or what he ought to choose. 
He will choose to be what he himself with his vision—a self and a 
vision peculiar to him—wishes to be. There is no dialectic of self- 
consciousness; or if there be such it is a dialectic peculiarly personal 
and original. Yet I do not doubt that a dialectic of self-consciousness 
as Mr. Dunham conceives it is demanded by a science of ethics. And 
I will close by saying that in Mr. Dunham's Principles I find a rather 
impressive demonstration, on the whole consistent and true to type, of 


what is implied in a science of ethics. 
WARNER Fite. 


Princeton UNIVERSITY. 


The Interpretation of Religion. An introductory study of theological 
principles. By JouNn Battie. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1928. Pp. xv, 477. 

In the work before us we have a learned defence of the autonomy of 
religion, and of theology, which is the true science of religion, “ the 
investigation of faith in God as such” (p. 66). Professor Baillie, 
who is fully cognizant of the achievements of the history and psycho- 
logy of religion, denies that they shed any independent light on the 
nature and truth of religion; they are in the service of theology, which 
alone is normative (pp. 131-133). 
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The backbone of the book is the Kantian thesis that religion is 
“trust in the promise of the moral law” (p. 265), which Professor 
Baillie had already briefly developed in his earlier work on The Roots 
of Religion in the Human Soul. He finds this view confirmed by his 
study of the phenomenon of religious faith. Faith essentially expresses 
the confidence that “misfortune is not Heaven’s indifference, but 
Heaven’s discipline” (p. 153). It needs no support from the “ ra- 
tionalistic” (Hegel) or “romanticist” (Schleiermacher) or “ in- 
tuitionist”” (Troeltsch and Otto) theories of religion, but rests solely 
on our consciousness of moral value (Kant, Fichte, Lotze, Ritschl, 
Herrmann ). 

This view is defended with learning and with a clear consciousness of 
the criticisms which have been leveled against it. Let us examine the 
crucial points of the argument. 

1. Religion is faith in the moral order. Belief in God is “an out- 
growth of our consciousness of value” (p. 257). A peculiar mark 
of “obligatoriness” attaches to all religious belief (Troeltsch, von 
Hiigel) (p. 302). While this moral aspect of religion is the only one 
seriously considered in the book, there are traces of an appreciation of 
others. The author speaks sympathetically of William James’s recog- 


‘ 


nition of a “ mystical germ” (p. 158), and in his last chapter defines 


religion as “a communion between two personal existences, the human 
soul and God” (p. 448). But these clews are not followed out, and 
the high moralistic road is traveled all the way through the argument. 

2. Of even greater theoretical importance is the thesis that the 
truth of morality is independent. Moral consciousness needs no aux- 
iliary defence, and no effective attack has ever been made on it from 
outside (p. 46). With Aristotle, our author rests his case on the self- 
evident character of our fundamental beliefs (p. 48). If this means 
that moral law derives its obligatory nature from moral experience 
and moral reason alone, and from no external God, nature, or society, 
it is to be welcomed as sound and much-needed doctrine. But if it 
means that the assertions of ‘the moral consciousness’ about a ‘ moral 
order’ in the universe are to be taken as self-evident, without such an 
examination of the relations of moral value to existence as, say, 
W. R. Sorley undertakes in Moral Values and the Idea of God, then 
the insistence on the autonomous right of morality turns into meta- 
physical dogmatism. That Professor Baillie does not wholly escape 
such dogmatism we shall see. 

3. The autonomy of morality explicitly means for our author that 
religion is independent of metaphysics (Ritschl). This is true both 
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because of the nature of religion and also because of the nature of 
philosophy. Religion is not speculation; it is not cosmological know- 
ledge. It is practical and moral. On the other hand, philosophy is 
incapable of adding to the certainty or to the content of religious faith, 
It tends to neglect the experiences of faith (p. 76) and to substitute 
arguments about God, freedom, and immortality for religious life. The 
eighteenth century weighs heavily on professor Baillie’s mind, for he 
sees in its barren abstractions the type of philosophy. Further, since the 
teleological argument of the ‘ speculative’ method does not lead to the 
full idea of God, he minimizes the importance of that argument for 
religion. He quotes with approval from Herrmann (p. 87 n.), for. 
getting that if there were no teleology discoverable in nature meta- 
physics would render religion incredible. 

4. Despite this anti-metaphysical Ritschlianism, Professor Baillie is 
sure that morality implies God. Metaphysical method goes out by the 
door, but metaphysical reality comes in by the window. Most attempts 
at doing away with metaphysics come out like this. 

5. The knowledge of God thus attained is not merely probable 
(Carneades, Bishop Butler, Borden P. Bowne, William James), but 
certain. Probability is a purely scientific conception (Kant) (p. 374), 
and the scientist must always remain without subjective assurance of 
the truth of his conclusions. But the expert in religion speaks always 
with passionate conviction and trust. Ergo, religion is certain. In it 
we are “closer to our ultimate values and standards than we are in 
science” (p. 375). Professor Baillie quotes with approval Pringle- 
Pattison’s statement (which is hardly typical of that philosopher) that 
materialism is false “ because it outrages the deepest convictions on 
which our life is built” (p. 40). This is not neo-Tertullianism, but 
it may be paraphrased as the doctrine that religion is certain because 
it is beyond criticism. 

Professor Baillie’s volume deserves the careful scrutiny of all stu- 
dents of philosophy. It makes clear the need for an explicitly norma- 
tive science of religion (pp. 67, 146 n.), going far beyond the rigidly 
descriptive point of view of current methods (p. 142). It is an in- 
ternal criticism and interpretation of religious faith in welcome contrast 
with the captious and unintelligent external criticism of much recent 
writing. It reiterates effectively the insight that the central problem 
for religion is that of the objectivity of good and evil. It brings to 
clear expression the confusions of the contemporary science and 
philosophy of religion and the need of a thorough house-cleaning. 

But its shortcomings are not to be overlooked. The treatment is 
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distinctly a reduction of religion from the richness of content which 
saint and mystic have experienced. Despite Professor Baillie’s aware- 
ness of this criticism (p. 303), his omission of any interpretation of 
prayer and his failure to carry out the mystical implications of his 
definition of religion as communion leave the reader with an im- 
poverished picture of religion, as contrasted with the richer colors in 
the writings of such men as W. E. Hocking, Rudolph Otto, Dean 
W. R. Inge, and Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. 

Professor Baillie may also be criticized on the ground of over-sim- 
plification of method. Not only does he ignore such insistent questions 
as the problem of evil (that is, as a problem) and immortality, but he 
contributes little or nothing to the definition of the idea of God. His 
conviction that the moral argument is the only true religious one (p. 
392) makes his task artificially easy. The Germans are coming to 
learn that such abstraction and asceticism of method as he illustrates 
are inadequate to the task of interpreting religion; and so Arthur 
Titius’s great work on Natur und Gott is welcome as a necessary sup- 
plement to the kind of study our author makes. 

The chief intellectual defect of the book is its attempt to fence off 
theology from philosophical criticism and interpretation. Professor 
Baillie does some very skilful tight-rope walking. Religious insight 
is not “of one piece with scientific cosmology ”, and its foundation is 
“deeper down in the soul than all speculative theory” ; but in the same 
context he admits that “religious insight is a product of intelligent 
reflection ” and that the foundation of religion is not “ below any and 
every kind of thinking” (p. 256). Intelligent reflection which is not 
speculation ; thinking which is not philosophy ; these are the marrow of 
theology. The point of these antitheses depends on the definition of 
philosophy. There is scant use made of the view of philosophy as a 
synoptic interpretation of all experience or a reasoned account of the 
unity of things, although this view is recognized (p. 37). Professor 
Baillie’s reason for ascribing little importance to philosophy as thus 
conceived is his respect for the autonomy of the sciences, especially 
theology. 

This leads to two crucial questions which he does not face to the 
reviewer's satisfaction. The first is: How can the assertions of any 
science, descriptive or normative, be regarded as having more than a 
purely empirical, phenomenal, or positivistic significance until they 
have been judged by a reason that interprets them in their interrela- 
tions? Every fact and law of every field of scientific investigation has 
its indefeasible right; but how can its place in the metaphysical order 
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of the universe be determined, if at all, save by a reason which sees 
the field of experience and science as a whole? How can we decide 
between a materialistic and a spiritual view of the cosmos on the basis 
of any science alone, be it physics or theology? Is the provincialism 
of any science less provincial because its objects are noble? 

The second question is even more far-reaching: Granted that there 
are normative sciences, are they not essentially metaphysical? Pro- 
fessor Baillie does not face the problem in just this form. He dwells 
on the futility of a purely descriptive psychology of religion, on its 
failure to furnish a selective principle, its inherent uselessness, and its 
abstraction from the trans-subjective reference of religious experience 
(pp. 140-143). He would, then, establish theology as a solitary 
queen, presupposing no previous empirical science of religion (such as 
Troeltsch and many others desire) and requiring no later philosophical 
criticism. Both negations may be challenged. If a descriptive science 
of religion be not allowed on the ground that a complete account of 
religion cannot be given within the limits of a purely empirical 
science, it is hard to see on what principles any empirical science 
whatever could be defended. On the other hand, the distinction be- 
tween the normative science of theology and philosophy is not tenable, 
if that science be regarded as yielding objectively valid propositions. 

There are at least two reasons for this last statement. One is that 
the normative sciences are by nature more philosophical than the de- 
scriptive sciences merely because they assert norms. A norm is a 
universally valid standard, a concept of an ought-to-be. To describe a 
present fact or its context requires, it may be, no explicit consideration 
of the cosmic setting of that fact. But to evaluate a norm is to relate 
a present value-claim to the whole range of experience and to make a 
genuinely universal and unconditional claim. Thus, every valid norm 
is a philosophical principle and its validity can be maintained only by 
means of philosophical reflection. 

This criticism, if carried out, would involve a recasting of much of 
Professor Baillie’s thinking. It is, therefore, of no small significance 
that he comes very near to acknowledging its truth in connection with 
his treatment of the transition from the certitude of duty to the certi- 
tude of faith (p. 346). He there states that our values, “as soon as 
apprehended, demand a cosmic setting for themselves”. When he 
faces the ultimate question, “ Whence can the necessity derive? ”, his 
answer is: “ From that Whole of things of which I am apparently an 
organic part.” To know the duties of my station, I must know my 
station, and to know my station, I must know something of the or- 


ganization to which my station belongs (p. 447°. 
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It is only by such reasoning that he is able to maintain the validity 
of faith in God. But such reasoning is precisely the method of philo- 
sophy, and commits him to considering the whole not merely as an 
implication of the religious consciousness, but as an implication of all 
aspects of experience. When this happens, the water-tight compart- 
ment is broken down, and theology is subject to the rough and tumble 
of philosophical criticism and interpretation. 

Professor Baillie’s attempt at a simplification of the problem of 
religion is, therefore, lacking in concreteness in the Hegelian sense. 
It is a useful and illuminating abstraction, but it is a point of view 
at which thought cannot rest. 

EpGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. 


Le progres de la conscience dans la philosophie occidentale. By Lton 

Brunscuvicc. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1927. 2 vol., pp. 807. 

This is a remarkable book and a very important one. As a statement 
of the nature and implications of the “ practical reason” in this philo- 
sophy of critical idealism it completes and in a sense explains the 
major outline of what is probably the outstanding philosophic achieve- 
ment in contemporary France. At a time when any textbook in 
philosophy can be assured of the title of ‘great’ from some reviewer 
or other, it behooves us to select our adjectives with care. Yet I do 
not hesitate to say that this seems to me to be a great book, in a sense 
in which even the most outstanding achievements in recent Anglo- 
American philosophy can hardly lay claim to that title. In a period of 
rather easy and unhistorical generalizations in philosophy and of care- 
less, pictorial ‘interpretations’ of science, this subtle, scholarly and 
profound work possesses a rather unique distinction. Professor Brun- 
schvicg has made himself the spokesman of one of the deepest tenden- 
cies in modern thought. He has investigated and expounded its classic 
expressions in science and philosophy with wide knowledge and deep 
understanding. He has defended its perennial relevance and validity 
at a time when such defence is as necessary as it is in some quarters 
unpopular. The result is limited, partisan. One will not find equal 
justice done to all phases of western thought in this exposition of its 
progress. But within its limits it will stand, I believe, as a philo- 
sophic achievement of enduring value. 

As the title indicates, this is a philosophy of “conscience” or of 
“consciousness”. The two cannot in the end be distinguished, indeed 
their essential identity is Professor Brunschvicg’s major tenet. To be 
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genuinely ¢onscious is to be self-conscious, and to be self-conscious js 
to have a conscience, both intellectual and moral, and to judge both 
oneself and the world in terms of it. The primacy of this attitude of 
self-conscious judgment in philosophy and in life, the determination to 
submit all possible experience to its jurisdiction and to recognise no 
appeal from its inclusive authority in matters of belief and of action, 
this is the substance of this philosophy. It is an attitude of reflection, 
of criticism, of analysis. It does not pretend to create the world but 
only to judge it. Its ultimacy is critical, not metaphysical, the right 
of reflective analysis to the deciding word in all matters of belief. In 
a sense this is a type of idealism, as the author has always insisted, 
but it is radically different from the egocentric predicament of Berkeley 
or the absolutism of Hegel. Rather the heroes of the progrés here 
portrayed are Socrates, Spinoza, Kant and Einstein. When Socrates 
confronted the scepticism of his generation with the demand for self- 
knowledge he was not appealing to subjectivity but to rational ob- 
jectivity, to the critical definition of objects as they are for rational 
and moral insight (pp. 10 ff.). When Descartes transcended the way- 
wardness of the Renaissance in the triumphant rationality of the 
Discourse on Method he was the founder of modern idealism not only 
in the trivial sense in which it is involved in the theory of representa- 
tive perception, but also in the profound one in which the criterion of 
existential reality is discovered and justified in the sort of judgment 
that would be made by a physicist or a mathematician. “ The God of 
clear and distinct ideas” (p. 150) guarantees the authority of critical 
analysis and hence of critical idealism. Spinoza’s generalization of 
this attitude in morals and Kant’s more circumspect application of it 
within the limits of theoretical physics constitute the high points to 
date in this philosophy. A further instance is discovered in the prac- 
tice of recent physicists. Poincaré’s analysis of the limits of physical 
explanation and his final eulogy of “the value of science” as the ex- 
pression of rational objectivity is a case in point. And Einstein's 
achievement in extending the scope and specifying the meaning of such 
objectivity seems to the author about the best that the western mind 
has yet had to offer along these lines, when the critical recognition of 
the limits and presuppositions of such a process as physical measure- 
ment can serve as the basis for its extension and clarification (esp. 
page 724). This sort of thinking is the model for Professor Brun- 
schvicg’s idealism, and the attempt to indicate its autonomy and 
ultimacy constitutes the recurrent theme of all his writings. 

The distinctive feature of such an idealism is its relentless relativism. 
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Only by refusing to divorce critical thinking from its actual context in 
history can this attitude be maintained. To be sure such application is 
provisional and incomplete. But its very limitation is the guarantee 
of its perpetual relevance. If there were an absolute and final truth 
it would not require continual analysis, readaptation to the infinite 
subtleties of experience. Yet it is the very nature of human reason to 
criticize, to analyze and to refashion. An ‘intelligible world’ in the 
metaphysical sense would be one in which the actual processes of 
human intelligence would be inappropriate. The critic and the moralist 
do not desire identification with their object or submergence in it. 
They require a world in which reason finds its validity in the critical 
activity itself, not in some ulterior object that lies beyond it. And such 
a world must contain otherness, novelty and infinite complexity. That 
such a world is revealed in the analyses of mathematics, of physics and 
of morals, and that these analyses, when self-consciously performed, 
constitute the ‘ spirituality’ for which so many generations of idealists 
have been seeking is what requires to be shown. 

Neglecting Professor Brunschvicg’s earlier and more occasional 
writings we may say that the present work is the third and completing 
member of his philosophic trilogy. Les étapes de la philosophie mathé- 
matique dealt with the domain in which the author has always proved 
to be at his best. It was directly aimed at the various pragmatic 
gospels whose theme has been the arbitrary and artificial character 
of mathematical reasoning. Even in the most general and abstract 
phases of mathematical thinking, Professor Brunschvicg argued, the 
mind is confronted by a subject-matter to which it must conform and 
whose total character is not determinable wholly a priori. That this 
adaptation to new and unpredictable complexities, this progressive com- 
prehension of process in terms of its objects and of objects through 
new and more subtle processes of discovery, this continual intersection 
of thought and fact in mutual reliance, is the very nature of thought 
and the effective guarantee of its validity was the thesis there impres- 
sively maintained. L’expérience humaine et la causalité physique 
carried over the same into the field of physics. Here the relation of 
general laws to particular and contingent occurrences, the inter- 
dependence of temporal change and causal determinism, were major 
issues. The author’s conclusion was that here again human intelli- 
gence justifies itself in its relation to events without any appeal beyond 
its own limits and criteria. No further support is required from any 
absolute datum or principle. The reflective awareness of these achieve- 
ments of the mind in their relative, tentative, but genuinely construc- 
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tive, bearing upon the nature of the world and of the mind that knows 
it constitutes the philosophy of science. It would be hard to find a 
better one. 

Can the same method be applied to morals? Is it possible to discern 
the validity of practical reason, not by an appeal to some ulterior 
spiritual reality but by critical analysis of what great thinking in this 
field has actually achieved in the course of its history? This book is 
Professor Brunschvicg’s answer. To follow through its subtleties as 
an historical survey is simply out of the question. What is said about 
the philosophy of the schoolmen would bear frequent repetition in 
these days of fashionable medievalism. The criticisms of Leibniz and 
of Kant are masterly, and the refutation of that type of sociological 
positivism made famous by Durkheim is crushing. Elsewhere, and 
particularly in the lengthy attempt to intellectualize Bergson, the author 
seems more than a little arbitrary in his conclusions. The concern of 
this review is with those recurrent doctrines which express the author’s 
own way of thinking about moral matters. They will not be found 
easily in isolated and tabular form, but they do pretty clearly dominate 
the whole work, and may be set down in part as follows. 

(a) The separation of the theoretical from the practical reason is 
unjustified. It is the fruit of bad science and bad philosophy. It can 
be maintained only so long as men identify science with an abstract and 
bifurcated set of objects which, taken as a self-complete system, exclude 
the more ‘ valuable’ aspects of experience from objective reality. In 
fact, as Spinoza long ago observed, and as Professor Brunschvicg is 
never tired of repeating, the world of science is the same as that of 
ordinary experience. The sun at which the yokel blinks is the very one 
which the physicist measures and locates in the heavens (pp. 175 ff.). 
The basic difference between science and common sense is one of atti- 
tude. The expert sees more in the object because his own attitude has 
put him in a better position with respect to it. The world of the fool is 
a foolish world, but that fact belongs to psychology rather than to 
metaphysics. Now, once science is understood as defined by its method 
and attitude, rather than by a set of esoteric and exclusive objects, 
its congruence with reflective morality is quite easily seen. Spinoza 
and Kant have really said all that needs to be said on this point, and 
Professor Brunschvicg follows their lead with faith and fervor. To 
be able to take an impartial and critical attitude toward facts involves 
a sort of personal transformation. What a man sees depends upon 
what he is, and the progress from triviality to mastery in scientific 
understanding may be a process of spiritual transformation as well. 
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In this sense the world of Spinoza is more genuinely ‘ spiritual’ than 
that of Aristotle and the church; for it is in method and not in external 
ends that spirit finds itself; its grasp upon the object in its essential 
nature is its ideality. The freedom of such a mind, its freedom to 
believe only that which its own reflective judgment will accept and to 
respect only what it finds inherently respectable, is a further con- 
sequence (p. 332). Genuine moral freedom is freedom of judgment, the 
recognition by a self-conscious being of the law he follows as his own, 
not, again, as his creation, but as the object of his critical approbation. 
To accept such critical valuations for their own sake and independently 
of the special circumstances of preference or prejudice with which they 
may be entangled is an essential of scientific method. So understood 
science confirms moral freedom, for the attitude of the critical moralist 
does not differ in principle from that which the critical scientist has 
tested and verified for himself. The whole attitude here defended has 
recently been popularized in Mr. Lippmann’s Preface to Morals, and 
it is a compliment to each of these men to say that he has in his own 
fashion supplemented the work of the other. 

(b) The great opponent of such idealism is none other than meta- 
physical idealism itself. From Plato to Hegel and beyond, so our 
author claims, the insight of critical idealism has been confused by the 
attempt to turn reason from a process into an object and to worship 
as ultimate what can only be a provisional phase in the attempt of 
thought to come to terms with the world. Intelligibility is a process 
of analysis and verification, it is never a property of objects as such. 
When the reflexive analysis of scientific and moral criticism is super- 
seded by the dogmatic synthesis of a metaphorical ontology the desire 
for truth has been overcome by the desire for certainty, and critical 
thinking has surrendered to faith. And this is the abiding danger in 
moral matters, that the immanent good of process will be overwhelmed 
by the transcendent Good of religion. Leibniz’s theology betrayed him 
on this point, as Kant’s later on betrayed the whole nineteenth century. 
When idealism degenerates into an apology for the universe it has 
simply confused the human values of moral judgment with the onto- 
logical values of an irrelevant absolute. Hence it tends to ‘ spiritualize’ 
those aspects of experience which for reflective intelligence and for 
science are most emphatically not spiritual at all, and to subordinate 
the function of that intelligence which is spirituality itself. The last 
hundred pages of this book are full of fervid eloquence on this matter. 

(c) But the desire for a practical absolute is not merely meta- 
physical. It is social as well, and primarily. While he dissents from 
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their conclusions, Professor Brunschvicg has followed Comte and 
Durkheim in identifying the more usual manifestations of religion 
with “ group-representations ”. In most cases, he believes, and in con- 
temporary France not least, the appeal to faith as higher than reason is 
a practical and political effort to subordinate individual judgment and 
intelligence to the authority of tradition. A religion of faith and of 
authority is the real opponent of an idealism of reflective criticism, and 
will continue to be so long as men are afraid of themselves. In this 
book, and in a more recent paper before the French Society of Philo- 
sophy, Brunschvicg has argued that atheism, in the usual acceptance 
of that term, is a more genuinely spiritual attitude than orthodox 
religion. A God that exists in spirit and in truth can exist only in 
spirit and in truth, the spirit that inquires continually and is never 
satisfied, the truth that is discoverable in the intersection of idea with 
fact in disciplined inquiry. For a faith conceived as anything else 
than a faith in reason and ‘conscience’ this philosophy has no place 
(p. 770). 

On the general adequacy of these conclusions I have but little comment 
to make. So far as they go they seem to me profoundly true, and any 
philosophy that denied them or underestimated their importance would 
almost certainly be wrong. Whatever else the world may be, this is 
the way in which it reveals itself to the most scrupulously objective 
understanding that we have of it. Yet as it stands the theory is 
inadequate and, in consequence, almost fatally ambiguous on essential 
points. Its difficulty is that of all relativist theories. How can we 
reconcile the quite limited and special conditions under which this type 
of knowing occurs with its unique and prescriptive authority? Pro- 
fessor Brunschvicg is fond of history, but not of natural history. He 
steadily refuses to raise the question of the relation between this special 
attitude of mind and the wider world within which it occurs and to 
which it must in some way refer. He will have nothing ‘ external’ 
to the immanent process of judgment itself. The question of a reality 
prior to and independent of the scope of critical judgment must simply 
not be raised. And here, as with the pragmatists, there is a serious 
confusion of thought. Of a reality external to thought in the sense 
that we had no reason to believe anything about it, there is in truth very 
little to be said. But equally, as G. E. Moore long ago declared, every 
judgment refers ultimately to a reality external to thought, other than 
and independent of our belief about it. However much reflection may 
determine our judgments about facts, it does not as a rule determine 
the facts themselves; and in the long run knowledge refers to facts and 
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not merely to our judgments about them, or to judgments about our 
judgments. The attitude of reflection is parasitic since, to quote 
Spinoza, “ in order to know that we know, we must first of all know ”, 
and in order to revise our judgments we must first of all have some- 
thing determinate to judge about. Professor Brunschvicg sees quite 
clearly that once this further reference to antecedent reality is recog- 
nized the way is open for much confusion of thought. And, again like 
the pragmatists, his is a policy of intellectual retrenchment, of refusal 
to raise a question that he sees great difficulty in answering. Yet it 
must be raised, for the attitude of reflection itself presupposes it. 
Hence, as was said, this is not a complete philosophy. But it is one 
essential element in such a philosophy, and those who aspire to achieve 
such a synthesis will do well to take Le progrés de la conscience very 
seriously indeed. 
ArtHurR E. Murpuy. 


Tue University or CHICAGO. 


Ioannis Saresberiensis Episcopi Carnotensis Metalogicon Libri IIII. 
Recognovit et prolegomenis, apparatu critico, commentario, indicibus 
instruxit Clemens C. 1. Wess. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1929. 
Pp. xxiv, 240. 

Thanks to the painstaking care of Professor Clement C. J. Webb, 
students of the middle ages, especially those interested in medizval 
political thought, have had at their disposal since 1909, an excellent 
critical text of the Policraticus of John of Salisbury, Bishop of 
Chartres. The labour involved in preparing that edition for publica- 
tion can only be appreciated by those who have had experience in such 
work. The accuracy and thoroughness with which the task was carried 
through have gained for the editor an enviable reputation in this field 
and given to the world a model of good editing. His achievement was 
the more remarkable because Professor Webb could devote to this work 
only those intervals of leisure incidental to the life of a busy pro- 
fessor of philosophy in a great university. 

Just twenty years after the publication of this edition of the Poli- 
craticus, Professor Webb has completed the task of editing the Meta- 
logicon. ' (The editor adopts this spelling in preference to the previ- 
ously customary Metalogicus because that is the reading found in 
all the manuscripts to which he has referred.) The high standard set 
in the editing of the Policraticus is consistently maintained throughout 
the present work. With the publication of the Metalogicon the editor 
achieves the purpose which he set himself more than thirty-five years 
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ago, and which he described in a paper read before the Aristotelian 
Society in 1893. 

The Metalogicon first appeared in the latter part of the year 1159, 
It is a defence of liberal education, logic (as the title implies), and 
philosophy, against those who resented the intrusion of profane studies 
into the domain of twelfth-century culture. Although the controversy 
is directed against an unnamed adversary, whom John of Salisbury, 
lover of the classics, devotee of Virgil, calls his “ Cornificius”, it is 
more than probable that this adversary is singled out as the leader and 
representative of a type of scholar from whose views the Bishop of 
Chartres radically differs. With the skill of an artist and the com- 
petency of a scholar John of Salisbury discusses the opinions of his 
contemporaries. Some of them were his own teachers, Abelard, Wil- 
liam of Conches, Robert of Melun, for instance; others like St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux and Hugh of St. Victor were his personal friends and 
acquaintances; others, again, were prominent teachers in the various 
centers of learning of the day. John’s sympathies are all with the 
logicians against the theologians. He sets great store by a knowledge 
of the classics, from which he quotes with profusion, and regards the 
study of dialectics as an important part of a student’s preparation. His 
familiarity with the literature of Latin antiquity and his first hand 
knowledge of contemporary writings merit him the title which Regi- 
nald Lane Poole has given him, “the best-read man of his age”. 
John of Salisbury shows less originality in his logic and metaphysics 
than in his political philosophy. Nevertheless, the Metalogicon is a 
storehouse of information about the currents of thought in an age that 
seethed with philosophical controversy and intellectual combat. 

The text of Professor Webb’s edition is based upon the Canterbury 
manuscript, the de Bello manuscript in the Bodleian Library, and the 
manuscript of St. Alban preserved in the British Museum. An ap- 
paratus criticus at the foot of the page gives the important variant 
readings. For a description of the manuscripts the editor refers his 
readers to the Prolegomena to the Policraticus edited in 1909. A brief 
account is given in the Prolegomena to the Metalogicon of the previous 
editions of this work. A list of authors and their works referred to, 
or quoted, by John of Salisbury includes the names of Greek writers 
whose works were known to him only in their Latin translations, 
Latin authors of pagan antiquity, patristic writers and contemporaries 
of the author. Throughout his work Professor Webb has taken great 
care to track down to their original sources all explicit or implicit 
quotations and references, a stupendous task when dealing with the 
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writings of a man who fills his pages with quotations from his vast 
reading. The text is conveniently divided into books and chapters with 
appropriate headings; the lines on each page are numbered to facilitate 
reference; and in the margin is given the corresponding column-num- 
ber and letter-division of the Migne text (Patrol. Latin. CXCIX). 
The book is printed on heavy paper in clear readable type, and with 
a few minor exceptions, such as that on page 87, is quite free from typo- 
graphical errors. Three good indexes are added and the last few 
pages contain a list of “addenda and corrigenda” in the editor’s 
Policraticus. 

Two slight errors which I have remarked in the Policraticus have 
apparently escaped the corrector’s notice. They are not mentioned in 
the lists of corrigenda. First (Policr. Tom. I. p. 235 note 14) Bernard 
of Chartres is referred to as the author of De Mundi Universitate. 
This work was written by Bernard of Tours (Bernardus Sylvestris). 
Second (Policr. Tom. II. p. 406, note 14) a misprint gives the date of 
the siege of Toulouse by Henry II as 1059 instead of 1159. 

GERALD B. PHELAN. 


St. MicHaet’s COoLLece. 


Systematic Psychology; Prolegomena. By Epwarp Braprorp TiTcH- 

ENER. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1929. Pp. xii, 278. 

This book presents the chapters which Titchener had written for his 
proposed Systematic Psychology, intended to be a complete survey of 
the field. Professor Weld has added a preface and the relatively few 
notes that were necessary to make a consistent presentation. The 
articles which Titchener published in the American Journal of Psycho- 
logy constitute the Introduction and Chapter III of this volume. The 
remainder is new. 

The Introduction consists of the article on Brentano and Wundt. 
Chapter I gives a definition of science in preparation for the dis- 
cussion of psychology. It is really a comparison of the attitudes taken 
by physics, biology, and psychology towards the common materials of 
knowledge. Chapter II elaborates the psychological point of view as 
developed in the differences between Wundt, Avenarius, Mach, Kiilpe, 
Ebbinghaus, Ward, and James. Chapter III contains the more detailed 
criticism of the views of functionalism and the ‘ Act’ psychologies and 
elaborates the definition of psychology. Much of this was not pub- 
lished before. 

One is probably most interested to see to what extent Titchener 
modifies the position that has become traditional as structuralism, if 
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we may retain the term which he himself later repudiated. On the 
whole it must be said that he keeps the essence and gives over many of 
the details. He accepts the position, which he regards as characteristic 
of the late nineteenth century, that the body of knowledge is one and 
that the sciences are distinguished primarily by the point of view each 
takes towards the materials of knowledge. At the same time he insists 
that psychology has a body of knowledge of its own and is independent 
of physiology. In this he opposes his view to Wundt’s, who regards 
the subject-matter of all the sciences as one. Titchener asserts that 
the content of psychology is existential. It is something, and is not, 
as functionalism demands, a mere doing or purpose, nor is it a mere 
intention as the ‘ Act’ psychology would make it. 

Psychology is opposed to physics and biology in a series of well 
chosen words, mainly adjectives. Physics is energetic, is a study of the 
forms of energy, and is universal and self-dependent; biology studies 
experience as dependent upon the physical environment, and is be- 
havioristic; psychology studies the same existential experience as de- 
pendent upon the biological substructure, the system of the organism. 
It is systemic and also sensory. This is an interesting attempt at once 
to grant the close community of the sciences and to make each distinct 
in content as well as in point of view, in spite of the fact that all deal 
with a common experience, 

The book is an important reworking of Titchner’s earlier position, 
and supplements well his earlier statements. It is extremely valuable, 
too, for its clear statement of the attitudes of many men of the present 
and immediately past generation. These are made with the writer's 
careful documentation and clear perspective. It is very fortunate for 
psychology that the material was left in such complete form. 

W. B. Priissury. 


UNIversIty OF MICHIGAN. 


The Son of Apollo. Themes of Plato. By Frepericx J. E. Woop- 
BRIDGE. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. 
Pp. ix, 272. 

The author’s Plato— My Plato’, as he writes—is a cultured Athenian 
gentleman, writing most artistically, with irony and intellectual detach- 
ment, on such themes as the perfect city, education, love, and death. 
With no illusion as to the attainability of truth, and with a distaste 
both for textbooks and for programs of reform, and writing for a 
highly sophisticated audience, his method is dramatic depiction rather 
than logical analysis. The recipe for a Platonic dialogue is a group 
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of intellectuals, always including Socrates, an occasion (soon lost 
sight of) for discussion, much humor and sophistry, a suggestion of 
idealistic vision, and then, back to earth with its earthiness, leaving us 
with a sense of ironic detachment from life. Personalities masquerad- 
ing as type-forms, opinions masquerading as eternal truths: the ultimate 
unmasking might be thought to imply futility, if it were not for the 
presence of Socrates. He is as much a sophist as the rest, but his 
life and the overshadowing sense of his death furnish a background of 
seriousness. While he is on the stage, whatever is said seems im- 
pressive and worth while. 

The author’s method is free translation and summary of select pass- 
ages from a few dialogues,’ interspersed with commentary. The trans- 
lation or paraphrase is very beautifully done, with adequate appreciation 
of dramatic, as well as literary, values, and is perhaps most effective 
in the treatment of the Symposium. The comments leave on the reader 
an impression of judiciousness, restraint, and wisdom. Erudition is 
deliberately eschewed. 

The book is written artistically, with much humor, some suggestion 
of beauty, and a rather complete ironic detachment, not only from life, 
but also from the work of historians, scholars, and philosophers in this 
field. It will doubtless be successful with the audience for which it is 
apparently intended. The rest of us must seek what comfort we can 
from the author’s words: “ My Plato may not be yours, but yours, then, 
will certainly not be mine. I am content to leave it that way.” 

Rupert CLenpon Lopce. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 


Systematisches Handlexikon zu Kants Kritik der reinen Vernunft. 

Von Heinrich Ratke. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1929. Pp. vi, 330. 

“ Die hier vorliegende lexikalische Ubersicht is kein blosses W6rter- 
buch, sondern bringt, von dem jeweilig behandelten Gegenstand aus, 
einen allgemeinen diesen Gegenstand betreffenden Querschnitt durch 
das gesamte Problemgebiet der Kritik der reinen Vernunft in ihren 
wesentlichen Grundziigen. Als Ganzes genommen soll das Buch ein 

1 Charmides, Lysis, Laches, Meno, Protagoras, Symposium, Phado, Republic, 
Phedrus—i.e., omitting about two-thirds of the Platonic Corpus. The omission 
.is largely deliberate, the Laws being regarded as un-Platonic, and the ‘later 
dialogues’ as uncongenial. There are a few slips. ‘Pythagoras’ on pp. 125 
and 152 should be ‘ Protagoras’ ; the statement (p. 47) that Symposia are ex- 
cluded in the Laws is inconsistent with Laws 647 c ff.; the definition of Tem- 
perance (p. 79) is inconsistent with Rep. 442 c-d. Further qualification is needed 
in both these cases. 
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allgemeiner Orientierungsplan sein fiir Anfanger im Kant-Studium 

One may very well question whether the book fulfills the promise 
thus expressed in the author’s Preface. It is not an Index to the 
Kritik, and it does not pretend to be; but it does pretend to be a sort 
of topical summary set forth in systematic order, and this claim is very 
doubtful since the order followed is nothing more than an alphabetical 
order of terms and phrases which the author regards as basal in the 
Critical Philosophy. One is at a loss to understand how such a 
‘systematic’ survey could carry a beginner into the heart of Kant’s 
system. Nevertheless, the book is important and .should prove quite 
helpful to all students of Kant. It furnishes ready reference to many 
of the passages in which Kant discusses his basal terms, and thus 
serves to bring together widely separated passages dealing with the 
same topic; it would have been more helpful, if the author had carried 
his purpose further. The references are to both texts of the Kritik 
(there are occasional references to the Prolegomena also) and the book 
is designed to be used in connection with Schmidt’s edition (Felix 
Meiner, 1926). 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Sinism. By H. G. Creer. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 

1929. Pp. viii, 128. 

Dr. Creel has coined the term Sinism, on an analogy with Hinduism, 
to connote a Chinese world-view in relation with which the main Chi- 
nese systems have developed. As the fundamental conception of this 
world-view is that of tao, which is present in the system associated 
with Confucius as well as in that of Lao-tze, he criticises the use of 
the term Tao-ism simply as referring to the latter. For the thought 
of Lao-tze he adopts the name Lao-ism as a parallel one to Confucian- 
ism. These suggestions constitute an improvement in terminology. 
The first part of the work is devoted to a sketch of the general char- 
acter of Sinism as a “ socio-intellectual ” product; thereafter he dis- 
cusses the development of Confucianism and Lao-ism in relation with 
this common background. The central idea of this background, tao, 
is a “ development of the concept of order, regularity, harmony, ideally 
prevailing in the social as in the natural world”. While recognising 
this cosmic aspect of tao, Confucius gave his attention to the task of 
promulgating “the way in which the prevalence of the tao in the 
present social world is to be brought about”. His teaching is that in 
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order to know how to follow the tao, men must “ study carefully the 
methods of successful emperors and dynasties of the past and then 
apply them”, especially the rules of moral conduct. Dr. Creel dis- 
cusses the thought of Confucius in detail, and shows how that of 
Mencius and of Hsiin Tse agree with and differ from it. As con- 
trasted with Confucius Lao-tze maintained that if the world has a 
natural tendency to perfection (as embodying the cosmic tao) we 
should abstain from applying rules and let the natural perfection assert 
itself. The details of the way of life taught in Lao-ism, dependent on 
this attitude, are brought into relief by the author in remarkable con- 
trast with the implications of Confucianism. While the book adds 
little to our knowledge of Chinese thought, it is a useful summary put 
forward in a new and interesting way. 
ALBAN G. WIDGERY. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Story of Oriental Philosophy. By L. ApaMs Becx. New York, 

Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. Pp. viii. 430. 

This volume deserves only very brief consideration in a technical 
journal. In the preface Mrs. Beck seems to disclaim making any 
original contribution and suggests that the book is not for scholars. 
She has an impressive literary style and the publisher has produced 
the work in a manner to attract the general reader. A book of this 
kind is certainly needed and I regret that I am unable to recommend 
the present one. Mrs. Beck, falling into a not uncommon error of 
western interpreters of oriental thought, looks at the whole process of 
the development through the concepts of a Shankaracharyan Advaitism, 
which as many passages show has not merely intellectually but tem- 
peramentally an attraction for her. Everything that is definitely, or 
comes near to, a Theistic philosophy she passes over. Though insist- 
ing that Iranian thought comes within the scope of the study she dis- 
misses Zoroastrianism with a few lines; as she also does the main 
philosophical developments of Islam. The doctrine of the Persian 
Sufis fits into her general view and so she devotes herself in this con- 
nection solely to them. She mentions, in passing, the name of Rama- 
nuja the great opponent of Shankara’s system and the philosopher of 
the vast Vaishnavite schools of India, but entirely ignores his philo- 
sophy. She fails entirely to give any adequate account of the theistic 
and quasi-theistic developments of Mahayana Buddhism, or of the 
thought of China and Japan other than Buddhism. This is a main 


and serious defect of one type throughout, but there are many equally 
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serious in the discussions of the systems she considers, and these owing 
to her apparent desire to show a particular conception as fundamental 
in all. In spite, therefore, of its fine writing, the book must be judged 
eminently unsatisfactory as a survey of oriental philosophy. Its liter. 
ary merits and its philosophical defects are in combination likely to 
procure it a wide circulation, such that so much criticism at least seems 
called for. 
ALBAN G. Wincery. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Identity and Reality. By Emire Meyerson. Authorized translation 
by Kate Loewenserc. In the Library of Philosophy, edited by 
J. H. Mutrueap. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. 
496. 

This is an excellent translation of the third edition (Paris, 1926) of 

a book justly famous in the field of the philosophy of science. Al- 

though we have two later works by the same author, De l’explication 

dans les sciences (Cf. this Review, vol. xxxiii, p 302) and La déduc- 
tion relativiste (Cf. this Review, vol. xxxiv, p. 511), the former em- 
bracing a wider scope, and the latter comprising a discussion of some 
more recent developments in physical science, this book after all con- 
tains the gist of M. Meyerson’s thought. And as he himself remarks 
in a Preface written especially for this translation, the logician has to 
do “not with the actual results of the physical sciences, but with the 
processes of thought by which they have been attained”, so that ina 
sense a temporal perspective is a necessary prerequisite to his under- 
taking. 

The translation is accompanied by an editorial Preface, and includes 

the valuable notes and bibliographical references of the original, and a 


good index. 
H. R. Smart. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books were received during March and April: 

Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola on the Imagination. Edited with an 
introduction, an English translation, and notes by Harry Cartan. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1930. Pp. xii, 102. 

Luciani Dialogi Meretrici. In usum scholarum edidit Carotus Mnras. 
Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co. Pp. 56. 

The Works of Aristotle. Translated into English under the editorship of 
W. D. Ross. Volume II: Physica, by R. P. Harpie and R. K. Gaye; 
De Caelo, by J. L. Stock; De Generatione et Corruptione, by H. H. 
Joacuim. New York, Oxford University Press, 1930. 
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The Human Perspective. Being an Interest Theory of value. By GarpNner 
Wuu1aMs. Michigan, published by the author, 1930. Pp. 64. 

Five Types of Ethical Theory. By C. D. Broap. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1930. Pp. xxvi, 288. 

The Unrealists. James, Bergson, Santayana, Einstein, Bertrand Russell, 
John Dewey, Alexander and Whitehead. By Harvey Wickham. New 
York, Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 1930. Pp. 314. 

Spinoza on God. By JosepH Ratner. New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1930. Pp. xiv, 88. 

Strindberg’s Dramatic Expressionism. By Cart Enoch Wrmu1am Leonarp 
DauuistrOm. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 1930. Pp. xii, 242. 
Art and Scholasticism. With other essays. By Jacques Marrrarn. Trans- 
lated by J. F. Scantan. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. Pp. 

xii, 232. 

Essays and Addresses. By Joun Burnet. With a memoir by Lorp Caarn- 
woop. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. 300. 

The Function of Reason. By Atrrep North Wuitexeap. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1929. Pp. 72. 

The Power and Secret of the Jesuits. By Renf& Fi.rép-Mmer. Trans- 
lated by F. S. Fiurnt and D. F. Tart. New York, The Viking Press, 
1930, Pp. xviii, 524. 

A Primer of Zsthetics. Logical approaches to a philosophy of art. By 
Louis Gruptn. New York, Covici, Friede, 1930. Pp. xvi, 248. 

Sefer Ha-’Ikkarim, Book of Principles. By Josepn Ato. Critically 
edited on the basis of manuscripts and old editions, and provided with a 
translation and notes, by Isaac Husrx. Volume four, in two parts. Phila- 
delphia, The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1930. Pp. 508; one 
page to an opening, except in the indexes. 

Logic and Nature. By Marre Cottins Swasey. New York, The New 
York University Press, 1930. Pp. xiv, 384. 

Beauty. An interpretation of art and the imaginative life. By Heren 
Huss Parkuurst. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1930. 
Pp. xii, 336. 

The Austrian Philosophy of Values. By Howarp O. Eaton. Norman, 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1930. Pp. 380. 

La logique géométrique et sa portée philosophique. Par BenepyKt Born- 
STEIN. Warsaw, The Free University of Poland, 1928. Pp. 30. 

Journal métaphysique. Par Gaprret Marcet. Second edition. Paris, Li- 
brairie Gallimard, 1927. Pp. xii, 344. 

Europa und Asien. Untergang der Erde am Geist. Von THeropor Lessine. 
Fiinfte, villig neu gearbeitete Auflage. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1930. Pp. 
Viii, 360. 

Das psycho-physische Problem. Eine erkenntnistheoretische Untersuchung 
zur Unterscheidung des Physischen und Psychischen itiberhaupt. Von 
Rosert Remnincer. Zweite, verbesserte Auflage. Vienna, Wilhelm Brau- 
miller, 1930. Pp. x, 202. 
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Die Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen, Band VII. Von 
Bruno Baucu, Acostino Geme.ti, Axe, HAcerstrOM, Oskar Kraus, 
und ALpert ScHwertzer. Herausgegeben von RayMuNp ScHMo0Dr. Leip- 
zig, Felix Meiner, 1929. Pp. 248. 

Bernard Bolzano. Sein Leben und sein Werk. Von Hetnricn Fets. 
Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1929. Pp. x, 108. 

Die anschauliche Natur der geometrischen Grundbegriffe. Von RicHarp 


Porrnor. Minster in Westfalen, Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 


1930. Pp. 28. 

Wandlungen der Weltanschauung. Eine 
schichtsphilosophie. Von Kart Joé.. Lieferung 8. Tiibingen, J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1930. Pp. 401-480. 

Die Geschichte als Schicksal des Geistes in der Hegelschen Philosophie. 
Von Micwaer B. Foster. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1929. Pp. viii, 110. 

Storia della filosofia italiana dal Genovesi al Galluppi. Two volumes. 
Second edition, with corrections and additions. By GrovANN1 GENTILE. 
Milan, Fratelli Treves Editori, 1930. Pp. xvi, 272; 260. 

L’esistenza e l'anima. By Gruserre Tarozzi. Bari, Gius. Laterza & Figli, 


1930. Pp. xvi, 240. 


Philosophiegeschichte als Ge- 

















NOTES 


Professor Charles A. A. Bennett, head of the Department of Philosophy 
at Yale University, died at New Haven on May ist. He was born in the 
County of Dublin, Ireland, on June 15, 1855. He came to the United 
States in 1909, the year following his graduation from Oxford University. 
He was successively instructor in Philosophy at Yale (1911), assistant pro- 
fessor (1915), associate professor (1920), and full professor (1926). He 
had been chairman of the Department of Philosophy since 1920. He estab- 
lished a substantial reputation at Yale University as a brilliant lecturer and 
was widely and favorably known as the author of A Philosophical Study 
of Mysticism. 

Ralph Barton Perry has been appointed the first incumbent of the Edgar 
Peirce Professorship of Philosophy recently established in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

John Baillie, at present Professor of the Philosophy of Religion in the 
University of Toronto, has been appointed Professor of Systematic Theology 
at Union College Seminary, to succeed Professor William Adams Brown. 


Alban G. Widgery, acting professor of the philosophy of religion in 
Cornell University, has been appointed to a professorship of philosophy 
at Duke University. 

W. W. Strahl, graduate student in philosophy at Cornell University, has 
been appointed instructor in philosophy at Princeton University. 


Paul A. Reynolds, graduate student in philosophy at Cornell University, 
has been appointed assistant professor of philosophy at Wesleyan University. 


The Philosophy Section of the Ohio College Association met at Ohio 
State University on April 3 and 4, 1930. Professor W. A. Shimer pre- 
sided. Papers were read by Professors A. M. Frye, J. A. Leighton, M. C. 
Otto, J. W. Hudson, R. W. Sellars, N. E. Byers and A. E. Avey. The 
officers elected for the coming year are: D. L. Evans, president; H. T. 
Houf, Secretary-treasurer; T. B. Birch, adviser. 


The Facsimile-Text Society has recently been organized and has begun 
operations. The aim of the Society is to reproduce rare printed books, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts, that are of interest to scholars. The method 
of reproduction will be the offset process, which is based upon photographs 
of the original documents. Thus the Society is able to guarantee in their 
reproductions a text that will conform in every essential to the original 
documents. 
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The third series of lectures on the Carus Foundation will be given by 
Professor George H. Mead of the University of Chicago at a joint meeting 
of the three Divisions of the American Philosophical Association to be 
held at the University of California, Berkeley, California, December 29-31, 
1930. 

In addition to the Carus Lectures, the presidential addresses of the Eastern, 
Western, and Pacific Divisions of the American Philosophical Association 
will be given, and there will be sessions for the reading and discussion of 
papers presented by members of the Association. Members wishing to offer 
papers are requested to send an abstract or brief outline to Professor W. 
R. Dennes, Department of Philosophy, University of California, Berkeley, 
California, before the first of November. Papers should not exceed twenty 


minutes in length. 


The publications of The Facsimile Text Society will appear in five 
series, as follows: belles lettres, history, philosophy, political science, and 
history of science. The first issue of the Society has just been announced, 
and consists of numbers in three series,—belles lettres, political science, and 
philosophy. They are Donne’s Biathanatos (1644), the Poems of Thomas 
Warton the Elder (1748), and Poems on Several Occasions ... by a 
Gentleman of Virginia (1736), for the belles lettres series; A Discourse of 
Trade by T. M. (1621) for the political science series; and the English 
translation (1690) of Henry More’s Enchiridion Ethicum for the philosophy 
series. All five of these volumes will be available for distribution to mem- 
bers of the Society in April. 

The Society relies for its continued success upon the support of scholars 
and book-collectors. It especially solicits members from the students of 
literature and political science and philosophy in the colleges and universities 
of the country. Membership in the Society costs five dollars a year; and 
each member is privileged to receive free five dollars’ worth of the books 
brought out by the Society, and to purchase any additional books at a dis- 
count of 33% per cent from the list price. Subscriptions to The Facsimile- 
Text Society may be sent to Professor Frank A. Patterson of Columbia 
University, who is the executive officer of the Society. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

Minp, XXXIX, 154: A. C. Ewing, Direct Knowledge and Perception; 
L. A. Reid, Immediate Experience: Its Nature and Content; H. D. Oakeley, 
Time and the Self in McTaggart’s System; H. D. Roélofs, Sine Qua Non 
Conditions. 

JournaL or Pumosopnicat Stupies, V, 18: Kohnstamm, Towards a 
New Philosophy; Z. Lubienski, Hobbes’ Philosophy and its Historical Back- 
ground; H. H. Price, The Appeal to Common Sense (II); A. E. Garvie, 
Religion Without God; Adrian Coates, Historical Causes; Wilbur M. Urban, 
Modernism in Science and Philosophy; W. G. de Burgh, On Right and 
Good: Preliminary Survey; Leonard J. Russell, Science and Value. 
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Tue Monist, XL, 2: C. Lloyd Morgan, The Bifurcation of Nature; 
C. Judson Herrick, The Order of Nature; Joseph Needham, Philosophy and 
Embryology: Prolegomena to a Quantitative Science of Development. 
Part I; C. M. Sparrow, Determinism and Modern Physics; D. W. Gétshalk, 
Causality as an Ontological Relation; L. P. Chambers, Does Consciousness 
Exist?; Edward L. Schaub, Neo-Ptolemaism in Religion; Paul Arthur 
Schilpp, The Subjectivism of the Neo-Pragmatic Theory of Knowledge; 
Charles W. Morris, A Reply to Professor Schilpp. 


Tue JourNAL oF Puiwosopny, XXVII, 6: Sidney Hook, A Personal 
Impression of Contemporary German Philosophy. 7: Charles A. Baylis, 
Meanings and their Exemplifications; John Dewey, The Applicability of 
Logic to Existence. 8: F. S. C. Northrop, Concerning the Philosophical 
Consequences of the Theory of Relativity. 9: William Ernest Hocking, 
Action and Certainty; C. J. Lewis, Pragmatism and Current Thought. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etnuics, XL, 3: A. K. Rogers, Con- 
stitutionalism; Fowler Vincent Harper, Law in Action and Social Theory; 
Edwin Deller, The Englishman and the Law; T. V. Smith, The American 
and the Law; Harold D. Lasswell, Self-Analysis and Judicial Thinking; 
E. H. Ketcham, Sources and Forms of Law; Harvey W. Peck, Some 
Theoretical Aspects of the Public Utility Controversy; Edward F. Mettrick, 
Can Moral Philosophy Justify Anything at all?; David W. Swenson, Second 
Generation of “The Chicago School”; Valmai Burwood Evans, The 
Pragmatism of Giovanni Vailati. 

Tue Hissert JournAL, XXVIII, 3: Anonymous, Russian Communism 
as a New Religion; Thomas Browne, A Dehumanised Science of Man; 
E. De Selincourt, The Testament of Beauty; E. M. Rowell, Some Intima- 
tions of the Soul’s Destiny; Sir John Marriott, The Dignity of Labour; 
A. Barratt Brown, The Leisure Problem; Samuel S. Fleisher, Art and 
Recreation; Alexander Mackendrick, Economic Democracy; J. S. Mackenzie, 
The Conception of a Cosmos: From Plato to Einstein; D. Miall Edwards, 
Religion as a Value-Experience; David Williams, Education since the 
Revolution; Charles Franklin Thwing, Growth of Institutions in the United 
States; Vincent Taylor, The Mandzans and the Fourth Gospel. 


Tue New Scuorasticism, IV, 2: George Lacombe, The Authenticity of 
the Summa of Cardinal Stephen Langton; George Lacombe and Artur 
Landgraf, The Questiones of Cardinal Stephen Langton (III); Alys L. 
Gregory, The Cambridge Manuscript of the Questiones of Stephen Lang- 
ton. 


Tue Journat or Reticion, X, 2: James Moffatt, Ignatius of Antioch— 
A Study in Personal Religion; Rudolf Otto, The Common Tasks of Pro- 
testantism and the Method of their Fulfilment; Theodore H. Robinson, The 
Prophetic Literature in Recent Criticism; Shailer Mathews, The Religious 
Basis of Ethics; Abraham Cronbach, The Peace Ideals of the Churches; 
Edwin Ewart Aubrey, Graduate Trainine for Teaching Religion in College. 
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ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review, XII, 4: Herbert H. Gowen, The Name; 
Thomas L. Harris, The Spiritual Value of Marriage; G. Clarence Lund, 
The Modern Liturgical Movement in German Protestantism; A. Haire 
Forster, The Meaning of Doxa in the Greek Bible; Norman B. Nash, 
Christian Social Ethics. A Reading Course; Burton S. Easton, Notes, 
Comments, and Problems. 


Tue AUSTRALASIAN JoURNAL oF PsycHoLocy AND Puiosopny, VIII, 1: 
E. Morris Miller, The Beginnings of Philosophy in Australia and the Work 
of Henry Laurie (II); C. F. Salmond, Psychology, Literature and Human 
Nature; H. Tasman Lovell, The Function of Intellect; R. B. Madgwick, 
The Philosophy of Capitalism; T. A. Hunter, Theory and Practice in 
Morals: A Rejoinder; Ralph Piddington, Psychological Tests for Clerical 
Workers; Enid P. Carpenter and Margery Mirk, Additional Norms for 
Clerical Tests. 


PsycHoLocicaL Review, XXXVII, 2: F. M. Urban, The Future of 
Psychophysics; Samuel W. Fernberger, The Use of Equality Judgments in 
Psychophysical Procedures; H. M. Johnson, Some Properties of Fechner’s 
‘Intensity of Sensation’; H. Meltzer, The Present Status of Experimental 
Studies on the Relation of Feeling to Memory; Robert Choate Tryon, The 
Reliability Coefficient as a Per Cent, with Application to Correlation be- 
tween Abilities; Carl C. Brigham, Intelligence Tests of Immigrant Groups; 
W. S. Taylor, Science and Cult; Floyd H. Allport, Motive as a Concept in 
Natural Science; A. L. Winsor, Experimental Extinction and Negative 
Adaptation; Carl E. Seashore, Measures of Musical Talent: A Reply to 
Dr. C. P. Heinlein; J. F. Dashiell, A Reply to Professor Bentley. 3: 
Grace A. de Laguna, Dualism and Gestalt Psychology; Lewis F. Richard- 
son, The Analogy between Mental Images and Sparks; Hulsey Cason, 
Pleasant and Unpleasant Feelings; Clark L. Hull, Simple Trial-and-Error 
Learning: A Study in Psychologyical Theory; Oliver L. Reiser, Physical 
Relativity and Psychical Relativity; G. E. Coghill, The Genetic Interrela- 
tion of Instinctive Behavior and Reflexes; C. W. Luh, ‘ Practical Logic’ 
and Ladd-Franklin’s Black; Faber Birren, A Chart to Illustrate the Funda- 
mental Discrepancies of Color Study in Physics, Art and Psychology; 
Harry Helson, A New Visual Phenomenon: The Cigarette Illusion. 


JourNAL or ExperiIMENTAL Psycuovocy, XIII, 2: J. Frois-W ittman, The 
Judgment of Facial Expression; Wm. C. F. Krueger, Further Studies in 
Overlearning; Thurman C. Scott, The Retention and Recognition of Pat- 
terns in Maze Learning; Alice H. Sullivan and D. Joseph Verda, The 
Experiential Fusion of Warmth and Cold in Heat; J. F. Dashiell, The New 
Psychological Laboratory at North Carolina. 


Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL oF Psycnotocy, XLII, 2: G. L. Freeman, The 
Réle of Context in Associative Formation; C. F. Scofield, Perception in 
the Region of the Optic Disk; E. E. Cureton and J. W. Dunlap, Spearman’s 
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Correction for Attenuation and its Probable Error; M. J. Zigler, B. Cook, 
D. Miller, and L. Wemple, The Perception of Form in Peripheral Vision; 
M. Meenes, A Phenomenological Description of Retinal Rivalry; M. A. 
Boynton and F. L. Goodenough, The Posture of Nursery School Children 
during Sleep; C. L. Hull and B. Huse, Comparative suggestibility in the 
Trance and Waking States; E. Freeman, Anomalies of Visual Acuity in 
Relation to Intensity of Illumination; R. Dodge and R. C. Travis, The 
Relationship between Muscle Tension and Muscle Thickening; A. R. Lauer, 
An Improvement in the Construction of Electrodes; W. N. Kellogg and 
R. C. Davis, The Measurement of the Latent Time of Electric Light Bulbs; 
S. B. Lindley, Double Time-Lines as a Device for Precise Reading of Time 
Relations in a Photographic Record; R. G. Krueger, A Tambour Stylus 
which Eliminates Arc Distortion. 


Psycnotocicat Butitetin, XXVII, 2: C. C. Brigham, Report of the 
Secretary of the American Psychological Association; (General Reviews 
and Summaries) 7. Karwoski, The Dimming Effect; J. P. Guilford and 
K. W. Braly, Extroversion and Introversion; C. M. Diserens and M. Bonfield, 
Humor and the Ludicrous. P. T. Young, Precautions in Animal Experi- 
mentation. 3: L. E. Drake and W. T. Heron, The Rat: A Bibliography. 

Revue pe Métapuysigue et pE Morate, XXXVII, 1: Ch. Andler, Le 
dernier enseignement de Nietzsche; J. Perrin, La chimie physique; D. 
Parodi, Le rationalisme et l’idée de Dieu; J. Renauld, A la recherche de la 
Société; P. Tisset, Les notions de droit et de justice; J. Wahl, Le journal 
métaphysique de Gabriel Marcel; G. Gurvitch, Socialisme et Propriété. 

Revve Puiosopnigue, LV, 3 and 4: J. de Gaultier, Les éléments 
esthétiques de la moralité; D. Parodi, Le sentiment de ressemblance; 
Revalult d’Allonnes, Comment I’action schématise; Héléne Metzger, La 
théorie du feu d’aprés Boerhaave; G. Guy-Grand, Les aspects de la justice 


selon Proundhon. 


Revue D’Histore pe LA Puivosopuie, IV, 1: G. Cantecor, L’oisive 
adolescence de Descartes; Cl. Estéve, Vers Novalis; H. Margueritte, Notes 
critiques sur le texte de |’ “ Ethique 4 Eudéme.” 


KANTSTUDIEN, XXXIV, 3-4: Paul Luchtenberg, Erich Becher; Hans 
Sveistrup, Friedrich Kuntzet; Paul Tillich, Philosophie und Schicksal; 
John Cullberg, Samuel Grubbe; H. W. van der Vaart Smit, Die Schule 
Karl Barths und die Marburger Philosophie; S. Frank, Zur Metaphysik der 
Seele; Ludwig von Bertalanffy, Zum Problem einer theoretischen Biologie; 
Walter Kinkel, Moses Mendelssohn und Immanuel Kant. Erganzungsheft 
64: Paul Hofmann, Metaphysik oder verstehende Sinn-Wissenschaft? Ge- 
danken zur Neugriindung der Philosophie im Hinblick auf Heideggers 
“Sein und Zeit.” 


Scnotastik, V, 2: Joseph Fribes, Gibt es eigenartige hdhere, geistige 
Gefiihle?; Franz Maria Sladeczek, Die verschiedenen Bedeutungen des Seins 
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nach dem hl. Thomas von Aquin; Artur Landgraf, Siinde und Trennung 
von der Kirche in der Friihscholastik; Heinrich Weisweiler, Handschrift- 
liches zur Summa de penitentia des Magister Paulus von Sankt Nikolaus; 
Franz Hiirth, “ Tuto doceri non potest”; Jean-Pierre Grausem, Ein Nach- 
spiel des Modernismus in Frankreich. 

Rivista pt Firosor1a, XXI, 2: M. Maresca, Principi di una teoria dell’. 
educazione come redenzione totale dell’uomo; G. E. Barié, Validita obiettiva 
del Bello; R. Barisi, Il nominalismo di G. Berkeley; A. Levi, Eugenio 
Rignano; G. Taroszi, Angelo Valdarnini; G. Tarozzi, A. J. Balfour; E£, 
Alchieri, Studi baconiani. 

Locos, XII, 4: C. Carbonara, Léon Brunschvicg; A. Poggi, Dio e l'uomo 
nel pensiero del Malebranche; E. Catalano, Don Bosco educatore; R. Pavese, 
Per un’interpretazione centrale della logica. 

GiorNALE Critico Dextta Frosorra Itaviana, XI, 1: Jozsef Hussti, 
Tendenze platonizzanti alla Corte di Mattia Corvino; Fausto Meli, L’idealismo 
di Arturo Collier; Susanna del Boca, Studi berkeleyani: I, Berkeley e i 
liberi pensatori; II, La religione nel sistema del Berkeley; Andrea Ferro, 
Erich Adickes. 

Rivista pit Fimosorra Neo-Scorastica, XXII, 1-2: Martin Grabmana, 
La dottrina di Jacopo Capocci da Viterbo a proposito della realta e dell’- 
essere divino; Agostino Gemelli, Emozioni e sentimenti: Ricerche e¢ 


osservazioni preliminari alla costruzione d’una teoria; Eugenio di Carlo, 
Un discorso accademica di P. Galluppi su Alfonso De’Liguori; Vincenzo 
Sinisterero, La distinzione fra essenza ed esistenza in A. di Hales; Filippo 
Bottaszi, Lazzaro Spallanzani nel secondo centenario della sua nascita; 
Emilio Chiochetti, Note sul nuovo realismo inglese; Giulio Cantagalli, La 
filosofia del fantasma; Carlo Maszantini and Andrea Oddone, Un volume 


di Martinetti sulla liberta. 





